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By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  COWBOY  CARNIVAL. 

“Wild,”  said  pretty  Arietta  Murdock,  as  Young  Wild  West 
entered  the  postoffice,  “I  see  by  the  Spondulicks  Sentinel  that 
I  they  are  going  to  have  a  big  time  over  there  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  city  officials  have  made  up  a  purse  and  are  going  to 
give  prizes  for  the  best  horsemanship,  shooting,  etc.  It  costs 
fifty  dollars  for  one  to  enter,  and  the  money  collected  in  that 

*  way  goes  to  the  winner  and  the  second  and  third  man.  There 
are  also  a  few  events  open  to  the  ladies.” 

“Is  that  so,  Et?”  and  the  handsome,  athletic  boy  of  nineteen 
brushed  his  long,  chestnut  locks  over  his  shoulders  and  reached 
for  the  paper  the  postmistress  tendered  him. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  November.  The 
bracing  air  of  the  Black  Hills  was  just  cool  enough  to  make 
the  wearing  of  a  coat  a  necessity.  It  was  just  the  day  to  cheer 
the  most  despondent  mortal  and  inspire  him  to  think  that  life 
was  still  worth  the  living. 

U  Young  Wild  W£st  was  certainly  the  greatest  hero  the  Wild 
West  had  ever  known. 

There  was  not  a  person  who  knew  him  who  could  truthfully 
j  gay  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  wrong  action  in  his  life. 

True,  he  had  made  more  than  one  Indian  and  bad  white 
man  bite  the  dust  from  his  unerring  aim,  and  in  those  days 
such  things  had  to  be  done  in  that  region  in  order  that  honest 
people  might  live  and  thrive. 

Wild  was  a  firm  believer  that  every  one  ought  to  dress  as 
well  as  they  could  afford  to,  and  as  he  was  worth  considerable 
from  his  rich  strike  in  the  hills  some  months  previous,  and  was 
making  money  right  along  through  the  Wild  West  Mining  and 
s  Improvement  Company,  of  Weston,  he  practised  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  in. 

He  invariably  wore  what  is  termed  a  hunting  suit,  and  on 
I  hi-  morning  he  was  attired  in  fancy  high-topped  boots,  buck- 

*  <  ✓  knee-breeches  trimmed  with  green  fringe,  blue  silk  em¬ 
broidered  shirt,  corduroy  coat  and  a  white  sombrero  with  a 
bJ  .e  cl !k  band  around  it. 

J;  ;  i  belt  were  a  brace  of  revolvers  of  the  latest  make  and 


a  keen-edged  hunting-knife — articles  that  he  seldom  went  out 
of  the  house  without. 

Wild  read  the  article  in  the  newspaper  carefully,  and  then 
handing  it  back  to  Arietta,  said : 

“What  do  you  say  if  we  go  over  and  try  for  some  of  those 
prizes,  Et?  Let  me  see.  Thanksgiving  is  a  week  from  Thurs¬ 
day,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes ;  a  week  from  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Well,  Wild,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  hoping  you  would  decide  to  go  over  to 
Spondulicks  on  that  day.  I  know  that  Anna  would  like  to  go, 
and  if  you  say  the  word,  all  hands  will  go.  Jim,  Charlie  and 
Jack  ought  to  win  at  least  a  prize  apiece.  You,  of  course,  will 
come  out  first  in  every  event  you  enter.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that.  I  haven't  practised  any  fancy 
feats  of  horsemanship  in  some  time,  and  there  might  be  others 
who  are  able  to  teach  me  something  in  that  line.  As  for  shoot¬ 
ing,  I  suppose  I  can  hold  my  own  with  the  best  of  them.” 

“Well,  you  can  take  the  paper  and  show  it  to  the  rest,  then. 
When  I  go  home  to  dinner  I  will  tell  Anna,  Eloise  and  Martha. 
They  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure.” 

“All  right,  sweetheart.  We  will  settle  it  right  now  by  saying 
that  we  will  go  and  compete  for  the  prizes  in  the  big  time  over 
in  Spondulicks.  It  says  in  the  paper  that  all  the  entries  must 
be  in  by  the  day  before.  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  decide  what 
we  want  to  go  in,  but  I  suppose  we  ought  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  have  a  chance  to  practise.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

Young  Wild  West’s  handsome  sorrel  stallion  was  outside,  tied 
to  the  hitching-post,  and  waving  a  kiss  to  the  girl  he  hoped  to 
marry  when  he  got  old  enough,  he  mounted  and  rode  off. 

He  had  ridden  the  horse  about  five  miles  that  morning,  just 
to  give  the  spirited  animal  a  little  exercise,  and  had  stopped  at 
the  postoffice  on  his  way  back  home. 

Weston  was  one  of  the  most  hustling  and  best  regulated  towns 
of  its  size  in  the  West. 

As  yet  it  had  no  real  town  officers,  but  an  honest-hearted 
pioneer  named  Dove-Eyed  Dave  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
mayor,  and  with  the  advice  of  Young  Wild  West  he  managed  to 
run  things  in  a  way  that  suited  all  the  honest  residents. 

It  was  more  than  probably  that  at  no  distant  day  there 
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would  bo  an  election  held  and  a  full  set  of  town  officers  elected 
to  run  the  place  in  a  systematic  way,  like  Spondulicks  and 
other  larger  towns  were  run. 

Judge  Lynch  invariably  took  care  of  the  murderers,  horse 
thieves,  etc.,  and  his  rulings  were  generally  satisfactory  to 
every  one  but  the  evil-doer  himself. 

Wild  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  office  of  the  company  he  was 
treasurer  of,  and  dismounting,  turned  his  horse  over  to  the 
darky  who  was  there  for  the  purpose  and  went  inside. 

A  rousing  wood  fire  was  burning  in  the  big  round  stove  to 
keep  off  the  chill,  and  seated  about  it  were  Jim  Dart,  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  Jack  Rohedee  and  Dove-Eye  Dave. 

At  a  desk  not  far  from  the  stove  was  the  bookkeeper  of  the 
concern,  Rex  Moore,  a  young  man  who  had  lately  come  from 
the  East. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  Wild,  as  he  took  a  seat  in  a  vacant  chair, 
“there  is  going  to  be  a  lively  time  over  at  Spondulicks  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  The  Sentinel  has  got  a  full  column  about  it  this 
week.” 

“What’s  up?”  asked  Jim  Dart,  looking  at  his  chum  ex¬ 


pectantly. 

“Oh,  the  officials  over  there  have  raised  quite  a  pile  of  money, 
and  they  are  going  to  give  it  away  in  prizes  to  competitors. 
There  are  about  ten  first  prizes,  and  as  many  seconds,  as  well 
as  thirds.  The  entrance  fee  is  fifty  dollars  for  each  one  who 
goes  in.” 

“Yes;  hut  what  must  a  fellow  do  to  win  one  of  the  prizes?” 
asked  Cheyenne  Charlie,  pulling  his  long  mustache  and  look¬ 
ing  interestedly  at  our  hero. 

“Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that.  The  prizes  will  be  given  for 
the  best  feats  of  horsemanship,  racing,  shooting  and  the  like. 
It  will  be  a  regular  cowboy  carnival,  so  the  paper  says.” 

“If  -that  is  the  case  we  ought  to  go  over  and  take  a  hack  at 
it,”  spoke  up  Jack  Rohedee. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say  if  we  go  over?”  and  Young  Wild  West 
looked  at  his  partners  interrogatively. 

“A  good  suggestion.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Just  the  thing.” 

“I'll  he  jiggered  if  I  don't  almost  feel  young  enough  to  go 
inter  ther  game  myself.” 

The  last  was  said  by  Dove-Eye  Dave,  and  he  got  up  and 
straightened  up  to  show  that  he  was  not  ready  to  quit  yet. 

“Well,  Jim,  just  read  the  list  of  events  to  us.  and  then  we 
will  decide  on  which  we  will  enter,”  remarked  Wild,  as  he 
tossed  the  paper  over  to  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Jim  read  them  all  over  carefully  before  any  one  said  a  word. 

Then  he  started  in  again,  and  they  began  to  pick  out  what 
they  liked. 

Wild  decided  to  go  in  the  rough-and-ready  riding  contest,  the 
two-mile  riding  race  and  the  shooting  match  while  riding  at  full 
speed. 


Cheyenne  Charlie  said  he  was  not  afraid  to  go  in  the  lariat 
swinging  game,  and  Jack  Rohedee  concluded  to  try  his  luck  in 
the  foot  race. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Wild,  nodding  in  a  satisfied  manner. 
“Now,  how  about  the  girls?  Et  wants  to  go  in,  and  she  says 
she  is  sure  Anna  does.” 

“Well,  according  to  this  paper,  there  is  only  one  contest  for 
them  to  get  in.”  replied  Jim.  “It  says  that  a  first,  second  and 
third  prize  will  he  given  to  the  ladies  who  excel  in  riding  and 
shooting.  I  suppose  that  means  that  they  will  have  to  do  some 
of  both.” 

“Exactly.  Well,  put  down  Et  and  Anna,  then.  They  ought 
to  be  able  to  show  some  of  the  women  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  what  they  can  do.  Rex.  just  write  down  the  events  we  want 
to  enter  and  fix  it  up  in  proper  shape.  We  will  all  sign  them, 
uud  I'll  send  them  over  the  money  by  the  next  stage.” 


“Very  well,”  answered  the  bookkeeper.  “If  you  will  t^ll  m<-, 
one  at  a  time,  I  will  write  out  the  applications  for  entries  in 
regular  form,  at  least  the  way  we  do  it  in  the  East.” 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  done  this,  after  which  the  four 
stepped  up  and  signed  their  names. 

Wild  took  Arietta’s  and  Charlie  took  his  wife's  to  get  them 
to  sign  them. 

Both  Et  and  Anna  were  excellent  rifle-shots,  and  they  could 
ride  with  the  best  of  them. 

It  now  became  the  duty  of  our  hero  and  Charlie  to  learn  them 
something  new,  so  they  would  stand’  a  show  to  win  a  prize. 

The  applications,  with  the  necessary  fees,  were  sent  over  to 
the  proper  parties  in  Spondulicks  the  following  morning,  and 
then  our  friends  started  in  to  get  themselves  in  shape  for  the 
contest. 

The  weather  was  pretty  good  for  the  balance  of  the  weeV> 
and  they  practised  every  day. 

There  was  not  a  possible  thing  that  could  be  done  in  that  line 
that  Wild  did  not  do.  and  the  rest  took  their  lessons  from  him. 

Jim  was  an  excellent  rifle  shot,  from  any  distance  up  to  a 
thousand  yards,  and  he  put  himself  in  great  shape  the  first 
day. 

Jack  had  beaten  everything  down  at  Fort  Bridger  at  running 
footraces  when  he  was  located  there  as  a  Government  scout. 

lie  was  good  at  any  distance,  hut  a  hundred  yards  was  his 
best  forte. 

And  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  fully  the  equal  of  Young  Wild 
West  at  throwing  a  lasso.  He  could  do  it  riding  at  full  speed 
or  standing  still  in  a  fixed  position. 

It  certainly  looked  as  though  our  friends  would  show  them 
a  thing  or  two  when  the  cowboy  carnival  took  place. 

A  couple  of  days  before  Thanksgiving  two  strangers  ap¬ 
peared  in  Weston. 

They  were  of  the  flashy  sort  and  displayed  no  end  of  jewelry. 

Our  friends  were  engaged  in  practice  on  the  level  tract  just 
south  of  the  office,  when  Young  Wild  West  notice^  the  two 
strange  men  watching  them  with  interest. 

It  occurred  to  him  all  of  a  sudden  that  they  were  there  to 
get  a  line  on  what  they  were  doing. 


He  gave  the  word  to  quit  doing  all  difficult  feats,  and  though 
his  companions  did  not  know  what  for.  they  obeyed. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  ride  around  in  circles  and  curves,  and 
five  minutes  later  they  quit  altogether. 

Wild  had  given  his  reason  to  Charlie  for  stopping,  .and  the 
scout  had  passed  it  along  to  the  rest. 

“I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  those  fellows,”  said  our  hero,  when 
they  were  putting  away  their  horses.  “It  occurred  to  me  that 
they  had  come  here  to  get  a  line  on  what  we  propose  to  do  at 
the  carnival,  and  I  could  not  get  myself  to  think  any  other 
way.  I  am  glad  we  were  not  doing  anything  difficult  when 
they  came.” 

“We  had  better  take  a  walk  about  town  after  supper,  an’ 
mebbe  we  kin  find  out  somethin'  about  'em,”  observed  Jack 
Rohedee. 

I  hat  s  right,  nodded  Jim,  “but  we  had  better  not  all  go 
together.  You  and  1  will  take  a  walk  around,  and  Wild  and 
Charlie  can  do  the  same.  We  will  meet  on  the  way  hack.” 

“That  is  a  very  good  idea!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West. 

After  supper  they  started  out  as  Jim  had  suggested. 

Wild  and  Charlie  walked  directly  over  to  the  Gazoo  hotel, 
and  Jim  and  Jack  went  over  to  the  supply  store 

I  roprietor  Brown,  ot  the  Gazoo,  welcomed  our  hero  and  his 
companion  warmly. 

He  was  running  quite  a  respectable  place,  and  though  his 
hotel  was  not  the  largest,  it  certainly  was  the  best  one  in 
Weston. 


Wild  treated  the  few  who  happened 
and  then  turning  to  Brown,  said: 


to  be  in  the  barroom, 
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“Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  two  flashily  dressed  strangers 
we  have  in  town?" 

"Oh.  yes."  was  the  reply.  “They  have  been  here  several 
times.  They  said  they  were  going  over  to  the  olliee  to  see  you 
this  afternoon.  Did  they  come?" 

"Well,  they  came  over,  sure  enough,  but  they  did  not  say  a 
word  to  me.  or  any  of  the  rest.  They  watched  us  training  for 
the  carnival  until  we  quit,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of 
them." 

“  i'hey  were  very  much  interested  in  ther  doiu’s  over  at  Spon¬ 
dulicks.  They  asked  me  if  there  was  much  betting  money  in 
this  town,  an*  1  told  'em  that  depended  on  what  ther  bettin’ 
was  about.  They  asked  me  all  about  you  and  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  true  that  you’d  never  been  beat  at  ridin’  an’  shootin’, 
an*  1  answered  'em  that  as  far  as  I  knowed  it  was  true.  Then 
one  of  'em  says,  ‘Young  Wild  West  will  find  his  match  when 
he  gets  at  work  over  in  Spondulicks  ther  day  after  ter-morrer, 
see  if  he  don’t.  "’ 

“Did  lie  want  to  bet  on  that?"  asked  Wild. 

"Yes.  he  wanted  to  an’  did,  ’cause  I  took  him  up  for  five 
hundred  that  you  wouldn’t  find  your  match  at  ridin’  or  shootin’ 
at  ther  carnival.  We  put  up  ther  money,  an’  it  is  in  ther  hands 
of  ther  supply  store  man.” 

“Well,  I  will  try  and  see  to  it  that  you  win  your  bet,  Mr. 
Brown.  I  am  going  to  Spondulicks  the  day  after  to-morrow 
with  the  intention  of  winning  every  event  I  go  in.  If  I  don’t 
it  won’t  be  because  I  didn’t  try  hard." 

"Oh,  I  ain't  worried  about  losin’  any  money,”  was  the  confi¬ 
dent  rejoinder.  “I  asked  ther  men  who  was  liable  to  knock 
you  out,  an’  they  said  there  were  several  there  who  would 
likely  do  it ;  but  one  feller  in  particular,  whose  name  was 
Fancy  Phil.  He's  the  boss  of  ther  saddle  in  ther  State  of 
Texas,  they  said,  an’  that  ought  to  be  a  guarantee  that  he 
was  worth  bettin’  on.  They — hello !  There  they  come  now,  an' 
they  are  headin'  straight  here!" 


CHAPTER  II. 

\ 

SOME  PRETTY  LARGE  WAGERS. 

The  two  strangers  were  coming,  sure  enough.  They  walked 
right  up  to  the  door  and  entered,  familiarly  addressing  Brown 
as  they  did  so. 

“Give  us  all  some  fluid  lightning,"  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
who  was  a  big  man  weighing  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

There  were  seven  in  the  barroom,  all  told,  and  Brown,  who 
was  behind  the  bar  himself,  put  out  a  whisky  bottle  and  six 
glasses. 

“Another  glass,”  said  the  big  man,  who  was  watching  closely. 
“There  are  seven  of  us  here,  I  reckon.” 

Brown  hesitated  and  looked  at  Wild. 

The  boy  nodded  for  him  to  put  out  the  extra  glass. 

He  could  see  what  was  coming. 

It  was  the  same  old  game  that  had  been  tried  on  him  by  so 
many,  and  had  failed  as  many  times  as  it  had  been  tried. 

The  man  had  most  surely  learned  that  he  did  not  drink  any¬ 
th::  g  trong,  and  he  was  insisting  that  he  should  drink,  just 
to  have  a  little  fun. 

Brown  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  too,  for  he  had  told 
both  t lie  men  that  Young  Wild  West  did  not  drink  whisky. 

But  he  pilt  out  the  seventh  glass,  and  then  the  men  began 
to  j>our  out  their  drinks. 

(  iwy.-nne  Charlie  took  a  drink  occasionally,  and  when  tbe 
I,,  '-,,.  to  him  he  poured  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  whisky 
and  at  the  bottle  on  the  bar. 


“Go  ahead,  young  fellow,  and  take  a  drink,”  said  the  big 
man.  stepping  over  and  pushing  the  bottle  in  front  of  Wild. 

“No,  thanks.  I  never  touch  it,"  replied  our  hero,  speaking  in 
a  very  civil  tone  of  voice. 

“Wliat!  You  are  the  fellow  you  call  Young  Wild  West,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  And  you  don't  drink,  eh?  Pshaw!  Well,  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  force  you.” 

Wild,  who  was  just  a  little  angered  at  the  man,  walked  over 
toward  the  door  without  a  word,  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  placed 
his  glass  on  the  bar,  untasted. 

“1  won’t  drink,  either,”  exclaimed  the  shout.  “I  thought  I 
was  being  addressed  by  a  gentleman  when  you  asked  me  to 
have  a  drink,  but  a  gentleman  don’t  insult  people  by  asking 
them  to  drink  jest  because  he  knows  ther  person  he  asks  never 
touches  whisky.” 

That  was  the  best  way  Charlie  could  express  himself,  but  he 
was  understood  perfectly. 


“See  here,”  spoke  up  the  man  who  had  not  said  anything 
until  now,  “if  I  know  anything  about  it.  it  is  you  who  are  do¬ 
ing  the  insulting.  Don’t  imagine  that  because  we  don’t  wear 
i  cowboy  rigs  that  we  don’t  know  our  business.  I  was  horn  and 
bred  in  Colorado,  and  I  guess  1  know  wliat  I  am  doing.” 

To  show  that  he  meant  business,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his 
hip  pocket. 

“Well,  stranger,  if  you  know  your  business,  you  had  better 
slide  your  hand  away  from  where  you’ve  got  it.  and  be  mighty 
quick  about  it,  too!”  ,■> 

“Are  you  afraid  I’ll  shoot  you?”  and  the  man  laughed  as 
though  he  thought  it  a  good  joke,  drawing  his  hand  away  at  the 
same  time. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any  use  for  all  this  talk,”  said  Wild, 
walking  back  to  the  center  of  the  room.  “If  there  is  any  par¬ 
ticular  thiug  that  you  strangers  want,  out  with  it !” 

“I  wanted  you  to  drink,  that’s  all,”  answered  the  big  man. 

“And  I  didn’t  want  to." 

“That’s  about  the  way  it  stands,  I  guess.  But  come,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  drink,  have  a  cigar.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  anything  just  now ;  so  please  let  it  drop.’’ 

“Young  Wild  West,  you  are  about  the  most  impudent  boy  I 
have  ever  seen.  You  may  be  good  at  shooting  and  riding  wild 
horses,  but  you  are  very  much  lacking  in  manners.” 

“You  think  so,  eh?  Well,  now,  just  tell  me  who  you  are,  so 
I  may  know  of  the  man  who  has  got  such  an  opinion  of  me  as 


that." 

“Oh,  my  name  is  /Daniel  Dodge — Dodger  Dan  they  call  me 
for  short— and  this  is  my  friend,  Silas  Hodge.” 

“Hodge-podge!  A  case  of  Dodge,  eh?  Well,  you  just  apolo¬ 
gize  for  what  you  said  I  was  just  now,  or  there  will  be  some 
dodging  around  here  for  fair!  Do  you  hear  that,  Dodger  Dan 
and  Silas  Hodge?’’ 

’The  two  men  were  actually  astonished  at  this.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  they  had  not  believed  wliat  they  had  been  told 
about  Young  Wild  West,  and  had  been  trying  to  have  some 
fun  at  his  expense. 

But  now  they  began  to  realize  that  they  had  made  a  slight 
mistake. 

But  neither  of  them  were  what  might  be  termed  cowards, 
and  they  did  not  propose  to  crawl. 

They  both  drew  their  revolvers  with  remarkable  quickness, 
but  they  did  not  get  the  muzzles  leveled  at  anything  above 
the  floor  before  they  saw  that  they  were  covered. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  on  an’  shoot?"  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie, 


sarcastically. 

“You’ve  got  tin*  drop  on  us."  was  Hodge's  answer.  “We  are 
not  exactly  fools.” 

“You  said  1  was  the  most  iiupvdent  boy  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  that  I  was  very  much  lacking  in  manners.  Mr.  Dodger 
Dan,"  remarked  Wild,  speaking  as  coolly  as  though  lie  was 
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talking  to  a  friend  in  a  joking  way.  “I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  of  that  opinion  yet?” 

“No!  I’ll  take  it  back.  I  only  said  it  just  to  get  you  riled. 
I  wanted  to  find  out  what  kind  of  stuff  you  were  made  of. 
Come,  let’s  drop  this  business  and  be  friends.  I  came  over 
to  Weston  just  for  the  purpose  of  sizing  you  up,  and  I  am 
satisfied  now  that  you  are  just  what  I  was  told  you  were.” 

“Yes;  so  am  I,”  chimed  in  the  other  man.  “Give  us  the  best 
you  have  in  the  house,  landlord.  Throw  out  your  good  cigars, 
too.  Young  Wild  West  is  welcome  to  a  dozen  of  them,  if  he 
likes.  ” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  for  not  accepting  the  invitation,  but 
Wild  shot  a  glance  at  him  which  meant  that  they  would  not 
antagonize  the  poor  fools  any  further;  so  he  walked  up  to  the 
bar. 

The  look  on  the  face  of  Brown  showed  that  he  was  very 
much  relieved. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  shooting  taking  place  in  his 
house,  as  it  made  things  disagreeable,  and  there  was  usually 
considerable  of  a  muss  to  clean  up. 

“I  understand,  Mr.  West,  that  you  have  entered  into  the 
carnival  sports  over  in  Spondulicks  on  Thanksgiving  Day,” 
said  Dodger  Dan,  when  things  seemed  to  be  running  along 
smooth  again. 

“Yes."  replied  Wild,  “we  are  going  over  to  try  our  luck.” 

“Well,  if  you  win  any  of  the  events  you  will  have  to  hustle, 
for  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  West  will  be  pitted  against 
you— men  who  have  practised  that  sort  of  thing  for  years.” 

“I  suppose  the  odds  will  be  against  me,  but  that  won’t 
stop  me  from  doing  my  best.” 

“Well,  Hodge  and  I  have  looked  it  over  carefully,  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  you,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  Texan  named  Fancy  Phil  will  carry  off  the  first  prize  in  the 
rough-and-ready  riding  contest.  We  are  backing  him  with  our 
money,  so  if  you  know  any  one  who  wants  to  bet  against  him, 
we  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  him.” 

“See  here,  Mr.  Dodge,  I’ll  make  a  proposition  to  you.  We 
are  going  to  build  a  schoolhouse  here  in  Weston.  There  are 
so  many  people  coming  here  with  their  families  of  children 
that  it  is  something  'we  have  got  to  have.  The  building  will 
cost  about  two  thousand  dollars  when  it  is  completed,  and  I 
don’t  mind  giving  you  a  chance  to  pay  for  it.  I  will  put  up 
two  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Brown  here,  and  you 
do  the  same.  It  your  favorite,  Fancy  Phil,  wins  the  rough- 
and-ready  riding  contest  you  get  your  money  back,  and  what 
I  put  up  goes  to  build  the  schoolhouse;  if  I  should  win  I  get 
my  money  back  and  yours  builds  the  schoolhouse.  I  am  back¬ 
ing  myself  against  a  man  I  don’t  know,  and  never  saw,  but 
I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances.  What  do  you  say  to  my 
proposition?” 

“What  do  I  say!  Why,  I  accept  it,  of  course.  I’ll  put  my 
money  up  tight  now.” 

“All  right;  so  will  I.” 

They  each  counted  out  two  thousand  dollars,  and  gave  it 
to  Brown,  who  repeated  the  terms  of  the  wager,  so  there  would 
be  no  mistake  on  his  part. 

“This  ain’t  no  regular  bet,”  he  said.  “It  is  jest  puttin’  up 
security  to  see  who  is  goin'  to  pay  for  the  new  schoolhouse. ! 
Ther  winner  gits  his  money  back,  an’  tlier  loser  has  ther  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  his  money  has  gone  for  a  good  purpose.” 

“That’s  it  exactly,”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West. 

\\  ell.  now  that  it  is  all  understood,  an'  ther  money  is  up, 
I'll  jest  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  that  Dodger  Dan  pays  for 
ther  buildin’  of  ther  schoolhouse,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
turning  to  Silas  Hodge. 

“I’ll  take  you.  partner!”  and  out  came  his  bag  of  dust. 

Brown,  of  course,  was  selected  stakeholder,  and  when  he 
got  the  money  in  his  hands,  he  obv»rved; 


“Now,  this  is  a  regular  bet.  There’s  no  need  to  go  into  any 
details  about  it.  If  Young  Wild  West  has  to  pay  for  ther 
buildin’  of  ther  school  buildin’,  Silas  I  lodge  gits  this  two 
thousand  dollars,  an’  if  Dodger  Dan  is  compelled  to  do  ther 
payin’.  Cheyenne  Charlie  gits  ther  two  thousand.  That’s  very 
easily  understood.” 

‘  Just  as  Dodger  Dan  was  asking  if  there  were  any  others 
present  who  wanted  to  bet  on  Young  Wild  West.  Jim  Dart  and 
Jack  Robedee  came  into  the  Gazoo. 

They  had  made  the  rounds  without  meeting  the  strangers, 
of  course,  and  had  brought  up  at  Brown’s. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  bet  is,  but  I’ll  take  some  of  it!” 
cried  Jim,  stepping  up  to  the  big  man. 

The  big  man  seemed  somewhat  amazed  at  a  stranger  speak¬ 
ing  to  him,  but  was  pleased  that  some  one  would  take  him 
up. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  then,  young  fellow.  Young  Wild  West 
has  just  backed  himself  to  win  over  a  Texan  named  Fancy 
Phil  in  the  rough-and-ready  riding  match  that  will  take  place 
at  the  Cowboy  Carnival  in  Spondulicks  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  How  much  do  you  want  to  bet  that  your  friend 
will  win?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  in  betting  to  any  great  extent,  but 
I  will  cover  any  amount  that  you  lay  on  the  bar  in  this 
case.” 

“Thank  you.  YTou  are  a  true  sport,  you  are,”  and  with  a 
laugh  Dodger  Dan  pulled  out  a  bag  from  his  pocket  and  laid 
it  on  the  bar. 

“There  is  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  in  that.”  he  added. 
“Do  you  want  to  cover  that  much?” 

“Yes.” 

Like  Wild,  Jim  and  the  others  had  come  prepared  for  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  They  usually  did  not  carry  much  money  with 
theip,  but  everything  pointed  as  though  there  woulld  be  some 
betting  going  on. 

The  fact  of  the  strangers  watching  them  while  they  were 
at  practice  was  sufficient  to  make  them  think  this  way. 

Jim  put  up  the  money  right  away,  and  when  Brown  had 
counted  both  piles  and  found  them  right,  he  hesitated. 

“I  don’t  like  to  hold  so  large  an  amount  of  money,"  he 
said.  “S’pose  somethin’  should  happen?” 

“You  have  got  a  safe,  haven’t  you?”  asked  Wild. 

“Oh,  yes;  that  part  of  it  is  all  right.  But  s’pose  I  should 
take  it  in  my  head  an’  run  away?” 

“I’ll  run  that  risk,”  said  Dodger  Dan,  with  a  laugh. 

The  two  men  seemed  to  have  no  end  of  money  with  them, 
and  several  smaller  bets  were  made  amqng  the  admirers  of 
Young  Wild  West. 

But  one  thing  Wild  knew  for  a  certainty,  and  that  was  that 
if  he  won  it  would  be  against  great  odds,  for  Dodger  Dan 
and  Silas  Hodge  would  most  likely  do  everything  they  could 
to  prevent  him  from  winning. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  IJVELY  TIME  IX  SPONDULICKS. 


Thanksgiving  Day  dawned  bright  and  clear. 

Young  Wild  West's  party  set  out  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  for  Spondulicks. 

It  consisted  of  Wild  and  Arietta,  Jim  and  I-Moiso.  Cheyenne 
Charlie  and  his  wife.  Anna,  Jack  Robedee  and  Martha,  and 
Lively  Kick  and  his  girl. 

The  latter  couple  had  come  over  from  Devil  Creek  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  go  with  their  friends. 

They  could  have  made  a  shorter  cut  to  Spondulicks,  as  did 
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several  of  the  people  who  went  from  there,  but  they  wanted 
to  he  in  the  company  of  Young  Wild  West. 

Kick  stated  that  there  were  three  or  four  entries  in  the 
events  from  men  from  the  Creek,  but  as  he  took  little  inter¬ 
est  in  things  oyer  there,  outside  of  his  girl  and  the  paying 
claim  he  owned,  he  did  not  have  any  id,ea  what  chance  they 
had  of  \y inning.  , 

There  were  at  least  fifty  who  went  over  there  besides  our 
friends.  Some  went  on  horseback  and  some  went  by  stages. 
Weston  was  bound  to  be  well  represented  at  the  Cowboy 
Carnival. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  friends  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  seen  fit  to  enter  into  anjr  of  the  events  from 
their  town. 

And  every  man  who  went  over  was  ready  to  back  Young 
Wild  West  to  win  every  event  he  took  part  in. 

That  was  an  evidence  of  the  opinion  they  had  of  him. 

Wild  and  Arietta  led  the  procession,  going  at  an  easy  gait. 

They  did  not  want  to  tire  their  horses,  and  as  the  carnival 
did  not  begin  till  two  o’clock,  they  would  have  ample  time 
to  rest  and  get  dinner  before  it  started. 

Our  hero  advised  his  companions  to  keep  a  good  lookout 
on  the  way,  as  there  was  no  telling  what  might  happen. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  road  agents  and  outlaws  to 
hang  around  that  section  of  the  country,  although  all  those 
who  had  operated  there  so  far  had  been  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  Wild  and  his  friends. 

Just  how  it  was  he  could  not  tell,  but  our  hero  felt  that 
they  were  going  to  meet  with  some  one  to  antagonize  them 
before  they  got  into  Spondulicks. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  fork  where  the  right  road  went 
on  to  the  foothills  and  the  prairie  beyond,  a  shot  suddenly 
rang  out,  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past  the  ear  of  Young  Wild 
West,  scorching  the  rim  of  his  hat. 

“I  thought  so,”  he  muttered,  with  a  nod  that  was  half 
satisfaction,  half  surprise.  “That  fellow  wanted  me,  who¬ 
ever  he  was.” 

The  echoes  of  the  report  had  not  died  away  when  every 
man  in  the  party  was  straining  his  eyes  to  locate  where  it 
came  from. 

Wild  rode  close  under  a  ledge  at  the  roadside,  so  a  shot 
could  not  reach  him,  provided  it  came  from  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  other  one  had,  and  dismounted. 

The  others  followed  suit. 

“Just  stay  here  a  little  while;  I’m  gping  out  to  see  if  I 
can  find  the  fellow  that  fired  that  shot,”  he  said.  “The  last 
time  I  had  a  shot  fired  at  me  like  that  I  soofi  found  who 
did  it,  and  we  settled  the  matter  satisfactorily.  I  think  there 
is  just  one  man  hidden  up  there  somewhere,  and  I’m  going 
to  hunt  him  up.” 

The  boy  started  to  climb  the  rocky  ascent  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  in  half  a  minute  he  was  lost  to  sight. 

He  knew  just  about  where  the  shot  had  been  fired  from. 
There  was  a  clump  of  rocks  well  upon  the  mountain-side  at 
a  distance  of  probably  a  thousand  feet. 

That  was  where  he  judged  the  shot  had  come  from. 

If  he  was  right  he  certainly  had  his  man  cornered,  since 
there  was  only  one  way  for  him  to  get  down,  and  that  would 
be  to  pass  Wild,  provided  he  could  live  to  get  past  him. 

The  daring  boy  proceeded  up  the  ascent,  regardless  of  the 
noise  he  made,  though  he  was  keeping  a  sharp  watch. 

He  had  gone  about  half-way  up  when  another  shot  rang 
out,  and  a  bullet  struck  a  rock  six  or  seven  feet  to  the  right 
of  him. 

“Try  it  again,  you  cowardly  fool!”  muttered  Young  Wild 
West.  “As  if  I  would  show  myself  so  you  could  draw  a  bead 

on  me!" 

Hi.  pot  about  ten  feet  further,  and  then  he  saw  that  he 


would  give  his  hidden  foe  an  open  shot  at  him  if  he  went 
on;  so  he  came  to  a  halt  and  crouched  behind  a  bowlder. 

He  had  not  taken  this  position  more  than  ten  seconds  when 
he  saw  a  form  crawling  along  just  to  the  right  of  the  clump 
of  rocks  he  had  been  making  for. 

Up  went  his  trusty  rifle,  and  the  next  moment  its  spiteful 
crack  sounded. 

Then  Wild  got  up  leisurely  and  walked  up  the  ascent. 

He  soon  reached  the  form  he  had  shot  at,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  man  who  had  been  hanging  around  Weston  for  the  past 
week,  getting  drunk  at  the  expense  of  others  and  making  a 
sot  of  himself. 

He  was  not  dead,  but  soon  would  be,  as  his  wound  was  a 
mortal  one. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West;  “you  treacherous  hound, 
you!  This  is  what  I  get  for  giving  you  five  dollars  the  other 
day  to  set  yourself  right,  is  it?  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
who  hired  you  to  shoot  at  me.” 

“Forgive  me!  For— forgive  m'e,  lToung  Wild  West,”  gasped 
the  dying  man.  “Dodger  Dan  and  Silas  Hodge  gave  me  two 
hundred  dollars  to  kill  you,  an’ — an’  I— I  tried  to — to ” 

That  was  all.  The  man  gave  a  twitch  of  agony  and  rolled 
over  dead. 

Wild  turned,  and  placing  his  hands  to  his  mouth  in  the  form 
of  a  trumpet,  called  out: 

“Jim!  Charlie!  It  is  all  over!  Come  up  here!  I  want 
you!” 

A  couple  of  seconds  later  he  heard  them  coming,  and  then 
he  looked  around  for  a  convenient  Spot  to  bury  the  body. 

There  was  a  little  hollow  right  handy  by,  and  Wild  nodded 
in  a  satisfied  manner. 

Jim  and  Charlie  soon  put  in  an  appearance,  and  when  they 
saw  the  body  of  the  villain  who  had  hired  himself  to  kill 
their  friend  they  looked  pleased. 

“I  had  to  do  it,”  said  Wild.  “He  meant  me,  and  it  was  his 
life  or  mine.  He  told  me  with  his  dying  breath  that  Dodger 
Dan  and  Silas  Hodge  had  paid  him  two  hundred  dollars  to 
lay  for  me  and  kill  me.  He  is  the  fellow  who  has  been  lay¬ 
ing  around  town  for  a  week  or  more,  and  appeared  to  be  so 
grateful  when  I  gave  him  five  dollars  the  other  day  to  give 
him  a  fresh  start.  He  seemed  sorry  when  I  spoke  to  him 
about  it,  but  it  was  too  late  then.  He  is  the  same  as  all 
scoundrels— they  always  want  to  be  good  when  they  find  they 
have  got  to  die.  Let’s  bury -him.” 

“Not  with  the  two  hundred  dollars  on  him,”  spoke  up 
Charlie. 

“No;  that’s  so.  I’ll  take  that,  and  I  will  hand  it  to  the 
villains  who  hired  him  to  kill  me,  with  my  compliments.” 

The  three  set  to  and  placed  the  body  in  the  hollow,  and 
then  with  their  knives  they  loosened  the  yielding  soil,  and 
covered  it  from  sight. 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  but  many  a  better  man  had 
not  received  so  good  a  burial. 

When  our  three  friends  came  back  to  the  road  those  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  were  very  anxious  to  know  what  had  happened, 
especially  the  girls. 

“I  found  the  man  who  tried  to  shoot  me,  that’s  all,”  an¬ 
swered  Wild. 

They  all  knew  what  that  meant,  so  no  more  questions  were 
asked  just  then. 

But  a  little  later,  as  they  rode  along,  Wild  told  them  all 
about  it. 

“I  can’t  understand  how  a  man  can  be  so  bad  as  that,” 
said  Arietta.  “It  seems  awful  to  have  to  kill  such  as  they  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  killing  you;  but  I  suppose  it  has  to 
be  done.” 

“Yes;  and  it  always  will  be  that  way  as  long  as  there  is 
no  more  law  than  there  is  now.” 
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The  rest  of  the  ride  to  Spondulicks  was  without  anything 
occurring  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  city,  as  it  was  now  called,  was  ablaze  with  bunting 
and  excitement. 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  crowd  of  people  there  before. 

The  branch  railroad  from  the  main  line,  which  had  lately 
reached  there,  was  bringing  in  carload  after  carload  of  people 
to  see  the  great  Cowboy  Carnival. 

Spondulicks  had  never  looked  so  much  like  a  city  before, 
and  Wild  could  not  help  commenting  on  it. 

“The  railroad  is  fast  making  a  place  of  this  town,”  he  said. 
“We  want  this  railroad  extended  to  Weston  before  long,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  it,  too.” 

“If  we  do  git  it.  we  will  soon  make  Spondulicks  look  sick,” 
spoke  up  Jack  Robedee.  “Why,  Weston  is  located  in  a  spot 
that  is  a  hundred  per  cent,  better*  than  this  in  every  way. 
Wild,  if  you  ever  get  the  railroad  there  we’ll  have  a  city  to 
be  proud  of,  an’  no  mistake.”  • 

“If  Wild  says  we  will  have  the  railroad,  we  will  have  it,” 
Arietta  remarked  to  the  girls. 

As  the  party  rode  into  the  principal  street  of  the  town  they 
were  forced  to  pick  their  way,  the  people  were  so  thick. 

There  were  hundreds  of  horsemen  there,  the  most  of  them 
being  cowboys  and  cavalrymen,  and  they  looked  picturesque 
enough  as  the  blue  uniforms  and  shining  brass  buttons  mingled 
with  the  gaudy  trappings  of  some  of  the  prairie  riders. 

Here  and  there  a  Mexican  could  be  seen,  his  swarthy  vis¬ 
age  and  yellow  and  red  hunting  suit  showing  up  glaringly 
among  the  rest. 

None  of  our  friends  were  lacking  as  far  as  costumes  wrnnt. 

They  had  come  over  to  the  carnival  to  be  seen,  and  they 

i  rff. 

did  not  want  it  said  that  they  were  in  any  wTay  shabby. 

As  they  rode  up  the  street  to  the  hotel  they  proposed  to 
dine  at,  Young  Wild  West  met  many  old  friends,  and  he  got 
more  than  one  cheer  as  he  rode  along  at  the  side  of  his  hand¬ 
some'  sweetheart. 

He  was  kept  tipping  his  hat  almost  continually. 

The  hotel  was  at  length  reached,  and  when  they  had  put 
their  horses  away  they  went  in  to  the  big  parlor,  or  reception- 
room  it  might  be  properly  called. 

From  the  windows  the  women  folks  could  view  the  scene 
on  the  streets,  and  as  there  were  few  others  in  the  room, 
they  had  pretty  much  their  own  way. 


There  was  to  he  a  big  parade,  which  was  scheduled  to  start 
at  eleven,  but  it  was  near  that  time  now,  and  the  grand 
marshal  did  n'ot  have  his  lines  made  up  yet. 

“It  will  be  twelve  o’clock  before  the  parade  starts,”  said 
Wild,  “so  we  will  leave  the  girls  here  for  a  while  and  take  a 
run  around  town  a  little.  What  do  you  say,  Charlie?” 

“Certainly,”  was  the  reply.  “It  wouldn’t  hardly  be  thei 
proper  thing  to  take  ther  ladies  around  with  us.  Tlier  streets 
are  full  of  drunken  soldiers  and  cowboys,  and  ther  first  thing 
we  would  know  there  would  be  an  insult  given,  an’  then  there 
would  be  trouble.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  bother  about  making  such  an  excuse  as 
that,’  spoke  up  Anna.*  “We  don’t  want  to  go  with  you,  sc 
go  on,  and  behave  yourself  while  you  are  gone.  I  don’t  want 
you  to  take  a  single  drink  of  whisky,  either;  for  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  win  the  prize  at  lasso  throwing  you  want  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  straight.” 

“I'll  keep  a  watch  on  him,"  laughed  Wild.  “How  about  the 
rest  of  you?  Ate  you  going?”  • 

“You  an’  Charlie  go  ahead;  we’ll  stay  here  an’  take  care  ot 
ther  women  folks,”  .lack  answered. 

This  seemed  to  suit  Jim  and  Rick,  so  Wild  and  Charlie 
put  on  their  hats  and  went  ont. 

Two  Much  line  looking  fellows  as  they  were  were  bouud  tc 
attract  a  whole  lot  of  attention,  and  when  they  appeared 


on  the  street  they  were  followed  by  the  eyes  of  Almost  every¬ 
thing  in  petticoats,  and  several  of  the  male  members  of  the 
crowd  cast  admiring  glances  at  them,  too. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  men  there  who  were  ready  to 
turn  up  their  noses  at  Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne 
Charlie. 

They  were  those  who  had  been  told  who  the  two  were,  and 
were  themselves  going  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

Wild  had  a  whole  lot  of  friends  in  Spondulicks,  and  they 
had  not  walked  over  a  hundred  yards  when  they  came  upon 
half  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  bunch. 

The  result  was  that  the  leading  spirit  of  the  men  proposed 
three  cheers  for  him.  and  they  were  given  with  a  will. 

Three  cowboys  were  galloping  down  the  street  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  cheers  were  given,  and  they  promptly  reined  in  their 
bronchos  and  halted  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 

They  had  been  drinking  and  were  in  anything  but  a  gentle 
mood. 

“What  in  thunder  is  all  this  yellin’  about?”  demanded  one, 
and  then  he  discharged  his  revolver  in  the  air  to  give  a  flour¬ 
ish  to  the  question. 

“We  was  jest  givin’  three  cheers  for  lMung  Wild  West,” 
replied  the  citizen  who  had  led  the  cheering,  his  eyes  twink¬ 
ling  expectantly  as  he  spoke.  “It  ain’t  too  late  for  you  fel¬ 
lers  to  jine  iu,  if  you  want  to.” 

“Who  in  thunder  is  I'oung  Wild  West?”  and  the  cowboy  let 
two  shots  go  this  time,  one  of  them  striking  pretty  close  to 
the  feet  of  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Jest  let  them  pills  of  yours  go  some  other  way!”  spoke 
up ‘the  scout.  “Don’t  think  that  because  you  have  got  a  little 
liquor  in  you  that  you  are  running  this  town.” 

The  fellow  laughed  derisively,  and  then  both  he  and  his 
two  companions  began  to  let  the  bullets  fly  all  around  the 
feet  of  the  scout. 

“See  here,”  cried  Wild,  drawing  his  revolver,  “if  you  fel¬ 
lows  are  looking  for  trouble,  you  will  get  it  right  away.  I 
am  the  fellow  these  gentlemen  were  cheering  for.  I  am  Young 
Wild  West.” 

There  was  another  burst  of  laughter,  and  the  cowboys  urged 
thpir  horses  forward  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  party 
scatter. 

As  quick  as  lightning  Wild  seized  the  bridle  rein  of  the 
horse  of  the  fellow  who  diad  done  the  most  talking  and  threw 
it  back  on  its  haunches. 

The  shock  uuseated*tlte  rider,  and  he  fell  in  a  heap  to  the 
ground. 

The  other  two  came  to  a  halt  from  sheer  amazement; 

They  had  never  seen  such  a  trick  performed  before. 

They  looked  at  their  companion  getting  up  out  of  the  dust, 
aud  then  their  eyes  met  a  pair  of  revolvers  in  the  hands  of 
Cheyenne  Charlie. 


Then  they  remained  right  still  in  their  saddles,  although 
each  of  them  held  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Meantime  the  fallen  man  got  upon  his  feet  pretty  quickly 
for  one  who  had  been  more  or  less  dazed  by  such  a  sudden 
fall. 

lie  was  boiling  with  rage,  too,  and  when  lie  found  that  he 
had  dropped  his  revolver  he  looked  wildly  around  for  it. 

“You  had  better  let  thatt  shooter  lie  right  where  it  is.”  said 
Wild,  in  his  easy-going  style.  “If  you  make  a  move  to  pick 
it  up  I  will  let  a  streak  of  daylight  through  you!" 

That  had  the  effect  of  (bringing  the  man  to  his  full  senses. 

He  looked  at  the  boy,  then  at  his  two  companions,  who 
were  perfectly  passive,  and  then  at  tlu»  laughing  friends  of 
Wild,  who  were  enjoying  the  scene  with  a  great  relish. 

Our  hero  still  held  the  broncho  by  the  bridle,  and  with  his 
revolver  he  motioned  to  the  cowboy  to  mount. 

“Oct  into  the  saddle,  and  hurry  up!”  he  said.  “I’ll  hand 
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vour  shooter  to  you.  You  are  too  old  a  man  to  cut  up  as  you 
have,  and  you  ought  to  know  better." 

The  cowboy  made  no  reply,  but  limped  to  the  side  of  his 
horse  and  mounted. 

i  hen  Wild  walked  over  and  picked  up  the  revolver  that 
had  been  knocked  from  his  hand  and  handed  it  to  him. 

“Now,  make  yourselves  scarce,  the  whole  three  of  you!”  he 
cried.  "If  you  don't  hurry  I'll  make  the  bands  of  your  hats 
sizzle.  Off  you  go!” 

Then,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  ringing  in  their  ears,  the 
three  cowboys,  who  were  now  pretty  well  sobered  up,  rode  off 
in  the  direction  they  had  been  riding  when  they  foolishly 
came  to  a  halt  to  meddle  with  some  one  else's  business. 

A  large  number  of  people  had  witnessed  this  scene  from 
both  sides  of  the  street,  ami  one  of  them  was  Fancy  Phil, 
the  Texan,  the  reckless  rider  Young  Wild  West  was  to  com¬ 
pete  with  in  the  rough-and-ready  riding  match. 

He  was  a  powerfully  built  young  man  of  probably  twenty- 
eight,  wore  his  hair  down  over  his  shoulders  in  true  western 
style,  and  was  quite  handsome  and  dashing-looking. 

But  he  possessed  a  very  mean  principle,  and  that  more  than 
offset  his  good  appearance. 

“So  that  is  Young  Wild  West,  is  it?”  he  muttered.  “Well, 
I  must  say  that  he’s  got  lots  of  nerve.  So  that’s  the  feller 
who  expects  to  win  tlier  first  prize!  Well,  he  may  make  me 
hustle  some.  There  is  too  much  money  bet  on  me  for  me  to 
lose.  I’ll  go  and  have  a  talk  with  Dodge  and  Hodge,  I  guess, 
an’  find  out  all  I  kin  about  Young  Wild  West.” 

He  turned  and  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  walked 
down  the  street  until  he  came  to  the  worst  gambling  resort 
in  the  lively  little  city. 

He  did  not  stop  in  the  barroom,  which  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  but  went  on  through  a  narrow  hall  till  he 
reached  a  door  that  bore  a  number  3  on  it. 

Fancy  Phil  gave  a  gentle  knock  on  this,  and  the  door  was 
promptly  opened. 

The  room  was  not  a  very  Large  one,  and  in  its  center  was  a 
big  round  table  covered  with  green  baize. 

About  this  table  three  men  were  seated,  drinking  wine, 
which  was  an  expensive  luxury  in  that  part  of  the  country 
in  those  days. 

Two  of  the  men  were  Dodger  Dan  and  Silas  Hodge,  and 
the  other  was  the  proprietor  of  the  place. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*  w 

“young  wild  west  has  got  to  die!” 

“Hello.  Phil!”  said  Dodger  Dan,  as  the  reckless  rider  came 
in.  “You  look  worried.  What  is  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,”  he  replied,  taking  (the  vacant  chair  the  proprietor 

tendered  him. 

“There  ain’t  anything  wrong  with  you,  is  there?” 

'  “No.” 

“And  your  horse  is  all  right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  looking  so  blue  about,  then?” 

“If  I  am  looking  blue  I  don't  know  it,”  and  Fancy  Thil 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

“Try  a  small  drink  of  this  wine;  it  won’t  hurt  you  a  bit,” 
si  id  Silas  Hodge. 

“Well.  I  don’t  care  if  I  do,”  and  be  reached  out  and  took 

the  glass. 

“Here's  luck!”  exclaimed  Dodger  Dan,  and  then  the  four 

*v/nlIowed  the  wine. 


“I  saw  Young  Wild  West  a  few  minutes  ago,”  said  Fancy 
Phil,  after  a  pause. 

“You  did?”  cried  Dodge!  springing  to  his  feet  in  surprise. 

Dan  pulled  him  back  in  his  chair. 

“Keep  still!”  he  whispered.  “Don’t  give  the  thing  away.” 

“So  the  crack  shots  and  riders  have  come  in  from  Weston, 
have  they?”  remarked  the  proprietor.  “Young  Wild  West  is 
quite  a  likely-looking  boy,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes;  he  certainly  is.  I  never  seen  a  feller  as  young  as 
he  is  with  so  much  nerve.  He  must  be  as  strong  as  a  bull, 
too,  for  I  seen  him  almost  throw  a  broncho  off  bis  feet  a  lit-i 
tie  while  ago  an’  send  the  rider  sprawlin’  on  the  ground.” 

“What  was  it— a  row?” 

“Yes;  three  drunken  cowboys  undertook  to  have  some  fun 
with  the  young  fellow  an’  a  fellow  with  a  big  mustache,  who 
was  with  him.” 

“And  they  got  the  worst  of  it,”  added.  Hodge,  as  though  it 
was  a  matter  of  course. 

“Oh,  they  got  very  much  the  worst  of  it.  Young  Wild  West 
simply  made  fools  of  ’em,  an’  then  sent  ’em  off  like  three 
lambs.  It  struck  me  right  then  that  he  is  goin’  to  give  mei 
a  good  tussle  in  this  match  to-day.” 

“ You  ain’t  getting  squeamish  about  it,  are  youj?”  asked. 
Dodger  Dan,  his  face  turning  slightly  pale.  “You  must  win’l 
Look  at  tlier  money  we  have  got  up  on  you!” 

“Oh,  I  will  win;  don’t  be  alarmed.  I  am  sure  of  a  whole 
lot  of  tricks  I  know  he  never  dreamed  of.  I’ll  win  the  match, 
or  die  tryin’!” 

“See  here,”  said  the  proprietor  of  the  gambling  place,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  two  villains.  “It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  desperate  chance  for  our  money.  The  best  tiling  to 
do,  I  think,  would  be  to  let  this  Young  Wild  West  get  crippled, 
a  bit ;  or  even  if  be  should  be  wiped  out  altogether  would  be 
better.  You  can  easily  beat  all  the  rest  who  have  entered  into 
the  match,  Phil,  and  if  Young*  Wild  West  wasn’t  in  it  you 
would  be  a  sure  winner.” 

“We  thought  of  that  yesterday,”  said  Hodge. 

“But  it  didn’t  do  any  good,  for  ail  that,”  added  Dan. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Oh.  well,  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  tell  you.  We  hired 
a  man  for  two  hundred  dollars  to  pick  Young  Wild  West  off1 
with  a  bullet  while  he  was  on  his  way  from  Weston  here  this 
morning.” 

“And  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  fellow  we  hired  got  the 
bullet  instead  of  Young  Wild  West,”  interrupted  Hodge. 

“You  kin  bet  on  that!”  exclaimed  Fancy  Phil. 

“You  talk  as  though  .you  would  be  afraid  to  tackle  the 
young  fellow  yourself,”  observed  the  proprietor,  as  lie  poured 
out.  some  more  wine. 

“No;  I  am  not  afraid  to  tackle  him,  or  any  one  else.” 

Dodger  Dan  gave  a  nod  of  approval,  and  was  just  about 
to  make  a  remark  when  there  came  a  tap  on  the  door. 

The  proprietor  got  up  and  opened  it  and  found  one  of  the 
employees  of  the  house  standing  there. 

“Well?”  he  demanded. 

“Young  Wild  West  is  in  tlier  barroom,”  was  the  reply.  “I 
thought  I’d  come  an’  tell  you  about  it.” 

“Good!  Now,  Phil,  here  is  your  chance!  If  you  can  get 
into  an  argument  with  Young  Wild  West  and  manage  to 
lodge  a  bullet  in  one  of  his  arms,  or  some  other  part  of  his 
body,  you  will  be  sure  to  win  the  match  this  afternoon.” 

“All  right.”  was  the  rejoinder.  “Come  on  out.  I’ll  do  ray 
level  best.” 

The  four  men  got  up  from  the  table  and  walked  through 
the  hall  into  the  barroom. 

“I’ll  introduce  you  to  him,”  whispered  Dodger  Dan.  “Then 
you  kin  do  the  rest.” 

The  reckless  rider  nodded. 
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Wild  and  Charlie  had  been  Invited  into  the  place  by  a  couple 
of  their  friends  in  town,  and  they  now  .stood  in  the  center  of 
the  barroom,  being  introduced  to  the  crowd. 

Dodger  Dan  very  quickly  pushed  his  way  to  the  side  of 
Wild. 

“I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Fancy  Phil,  the  man  we  have 
backed  to  win  this  afternoon,”  he  said.  “Fancy  Phil,  this  is 
Young  Wild  West.  Shake  and  be  friends.” 

The  two  promptly  Clasped  hands. 

But  it  was  more  after  the  manner  of  a  couple  of  prize¬ 
fighters  who  were  just  toeing  the  scratch. 

Young  Wild  West  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  Fancy  Phil 
was  not  disposed  to  be  at  all  friendly. 

“I  thought  you  was  more  of  a  man  than  you  are,”  saidi 
Phil.  “I  didn’t  think  I  was  to  compete  ag’in  a  boy  for  ther 
prize.” 

“Oh,  I  am  not  more  than  ten  years  younger  than  you  are,  I 
guess,”  was  our  hero’s  calm  reply.  “Probably  you  will  find 
that  I  am  man  enough  before  the  carnival  is  over.” 

“Pooh!”  snapped  the  reckless  rider,  who  was  bent  on  start¬ 
ing  a  row.  “I  wouldn’t  consider  it  much  of  a  victory  to  win 
over  you.  If  I  had  known  that  you  was  only  a  boy  I  would 
not  have  .gone  in  against  you.” 

He  had  his  hand  right  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver  when  he 
said  this,  and  seeing  that  there  was  trouble  brewing,  the 
crowd  got  back. 

There  were  others  beside  Cheyenne  Charlie  in  the  room 
who  were  friends  of  Wild,  and  they  were  all  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

As  long  as  no  one  interfered  it  was  all  right,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  one  of  Fancy  Phil’s  friends  said  a  word,  though  they 
were  largely  in  the  majority,  he  would  be  shut  up  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“Fancy  Phil,”  said  Wild,  looking  the  man  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  “you  are  trying  to  pick  a  muss  with  me!  So  let  me 
tell  you  one  thing,  which  is  that  the  instant  you  draw  your 
revolver  you  will  be  a  dead  man.  I  can  shoot  quicker  than 
you,  and  I  know  it!  Now",  you  treacherous  hound,  draw  if 
you  dare!  My  hand  is  not  on  my  shooter,  and' yours  is!” 

The  face  of  the  reckless  rider  turned  three  or  four  differ¬ 
ent  colors  in  an  instant,  while  a  low  murmur  of  amazement 
intermingled  with  applause  wrent  up  from  those  in  the  room. 

Fancy  Phil  realized  that  it  was  either  “do  or  die”  now",  so 
.  he  jerked  his  revolver  from  the  holster. 

But  before  he  could  fire  it,  Young  Wild  West’s  left  fist 
shot  out  and  knocked  it  from  his  hand. 

Then  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  pressed  against  his  heart, 
and  these  words  rang  in  his  ears: 

“Fancy  Phil,  your  life  belongs  to  me!  You  are  not  w7hat  I 
call  a  coward,  but  you  are  the  worst  of  all  the  sneaking  scoun¬ 
drels  I  have  seen  in  this  room,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Your  life  belongs  to  me,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  it  just 
now.  I  want  to  show  you  that  I  knowT  how  to  ride  and  shoot 
this  afternoon  in  the  carnival.  I  want  to  show”  you  how  easy 
it  is  for  people  like  Dodger  Dan  and  Silas  Hodge  to  lose  a 
lot  of  money.  Now,  then,  you  sneaking  muss-maker,  get  out 
of  here!” 

Back  from  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  a  muffled  report 
sounded,  and  a  bullet  grazed  Wild’s  left  ear,  causing  the  blood 
to  flow,  and  striking  a  cavalryman  standing  near  the  door  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  killing  him  instantly. 

But  the  echoes  of  the  report  had  not  died  out  when  Chey¬ 
enne  f’harlie’s  revolver  spoke,  and  the  cowardly  assassin  threw’ 
up  bis  hands  and  fell  dead  to  the  floor. 

But  never  once  did  Yoyng  Wild  West  move  his  position  or 
take  his  eyes  from  those  of  Fancy  Phil. 

“Thank  you,  Charlie,”  he  said. 


There  was  a  shout  of  applause  at  this,  which  meant  that 
the  majority  were  on  Wild’s  side. 

Crestfallen,  and  without  a  word,  Fancy  Phil  turned  and 
left  the  room. 

Dodger  Dan  and  Silas  Hodge  were  about  to  follow  him 
when  Wild  called  them  back. 

“When  I  referred  to  sneaking  scoundrels  being  in  this 
room,  I  meant  you  two,”  he  said.  “I  have  twro  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  you  paid  a  coward  to  shoot  me,  and  I  want  you  to  take 
it.  The  man  is  buried  half-w’ay  betwreen  here  and  Weston, 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  tell  me  wTho  hired  him  to  kill  me. 
Take  the  money;  it  is  yours.  What!  Don’t  wrant  it?  Take  it, 
I  say!  It  is  the  identical  money  you  gave  the  man.” 

Wild’s  eyes  flashed  dangerously  as  he  tendered  the  money 
to  Dan.  who  happened  to  stand  closest  to  it. 

The  villain  must  have  noticed  this  fact,  for  he  took  the 
money  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  without  even  so  much  as 
denying  the  charge  made  against  him. 

Of  course  our  hero  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand  all  the 
time  this  was  taking  place. 

He  w-as  not  running  any  chances. 

The  blood  wras  trickling  from  his  ear  in  a  tiny  stream,  but 
he  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  it. 

The  skin  had  been  scraped  off  by  the  bullet  and  that  _was 
all. 

It  was  only  one  of  the  many  close  shaves  he  had  met  with, 
and  did  not  wmrry  him  in  the  least. 

Dodger  Dan  and  Hodge  now'  walked  slowfly  toward  the  door 
to  the  hall,  and  reaching  it,  they  followed  the  proprietor  to 
Room  3,  w'liere  Fancy  Phil  aw'aited  their  coming. 

When  all  wrere  seated  at  the  table  they  looked  at  each  other 
without  saying  a  word  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  minute. 

The  owmer  of  the  place  had  brought  a  bottle  of  whisky  with 
him. 

“Let’s  have  a  drink  to  steady  our  nerves,”  he  said.  “I  reckon 
wTe  all  need  it.” 

The  fiery  stuff  was  poured  out  and  swrallow’ed,  and  then  he 
continued: 

“Young  Wild  West  has  the  greatest  nerve  and  is  the  quick¬ 
est  man  I  ever  saw!  His  match  is  not  to  be  found  in  these 
parts,  and  if  it  can’t  be  found  here  it  can’t  now'here.” 

“That  may  be  true,  what  you  say,”  retorted  Fancy  Phil. 
“But  he  has  got  to  die,  just  the  same!” 

“You  mean  to  finish  him,  then?”  and  Dodger  Dan  bent  over 
eagerly. 

“Yes;  he  will  never  win  the  match  this  afternoon,  for  I 
w'ill  Shoot  him  before  it  is  over!  I  will  shoot  him  in  the 
back,  ^ind  then*  I  don’t  care  if  I  am  riddled  with  bullets  the 
next  minute.  Young  Wild  West  has  got  to  die  before  this 
day  is  over!” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

M  ild  and  C  bailie  did  not  remain  long  in  the  gambling 
place. 

I  he  tiiends  who  bad  asked  them  in  there  were  very  glad 
to  see  them  come  out  alive. 

.  They  had  no  idea  that  there  was  going  to  be  such  an  ex¬ 
citement.  or  they  would  not  have  taken  them  there.. 

“Me  simply  wanted  to  show  you  the  worst  gambling  hole 

in  the  city,”  said  one. 

1 

“I  am  glad  you  showed  me,”  answered  Wild,  “for  I  know 
now’  what  kind  of  a  man  I  have  got  to  meet  this  afternoon. 
I  will  have  to  keep  my  eye  on  Fancy  Phil  the  whole  time, 
for  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  down  me  at  the 
first  chance  he  gets.  I  hope  he  does  let  me  be.  though,  for  I 
hear  the  sheriff  will  be  present  at  the  carnival,  and  If  l 
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should  bo  compelled  to  drop  the  scoundrel  there  might  be  a 

little  time." 

"Oh.  1  know  the  sheriff,"  remarked  one  of  the  men.  “He 
is  a  man  who  believes  in  fair  play  every  time.  He  shows  no 
partiality.  You  can  bet  that  if  Fancy  Phil  forced  you  to 
drop  him  the  sheriff  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  pat  you  on 
the  back.” 

“Well,  I  hope  nothing  of  the  kind  happens.  We  did  not  come 
over  here  to  spill  any  blood;  we  came  to  try  and  take  some  of 
the  money  from  Spondulicks  back  to  Weston  with  us.” 

"And  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  but  you’ll  do  it.” 

It  was  now  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  parade  had  just 
got  on  the  move. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  excused  themselves 
and  went  straight  back  to  the  hotel. 

Arietta  and  Anna  showed  how  anxious  they  had  been  about 
their  rather  lengthy  absence  by  running  to  meet  them  like 
two  happy  children. 

“You  act  as  though  you  thought  we  were  never  coming 
back,”  said  Wild,  with  a  laugh.  “What  have  you  all  been 
doing  with  yourselves  since  we  went  out?” 

“Oh,  we  have  had  a  pretty  good  time  between  here  and  out 
on  the  porch,”  answered  Arietta.  “Jack  has  been  kind  enough 
to  treat  us  to  all  the  ice-cream  we  could  eat,  which  was  not 
such  an  awful  lot.  as  it  is  a  little  too  cold  to  enjoy  ice-cream 
to-day.  Then  Jim  has  been  trying  to  fill  us  up  with  ginger 
beer  and  peanuts.” 

“Well,  I  smell  something  that  goes  ahead  of  anything  you 
have  mentioned.  It  comes  from  the  kitchen.” 

“That’s  turkey,”  grinned  Lively  Rick. 

“Not  ther  wild  kind,  either,  but  like  they  have  in  tlier 
East,”  added  Jack. 

“It  makes  no  difference  where  the  birds  came  from.  I 
rather  think  I  can  do  my  share  when  we  come  to  the  table.” 

“What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourselves  the  past  hour?” 
questioned  Anna,  turning  to  her  husband. 

“Oh.  we  met  some  friends  and  went  arcund  a  bit,”  was 
the  reply. 

“But  what  is  the  matter  with  Wild’s  ear?  I  see  it  has 
been  bleeding.” 

“That’s  so,”  cried  Arietta.  “Now  just  tell  us  what  has 
happened.” 

Wild  told  them  as  much  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  know 
about  it,  and  laughed  it  off. 

The  parade  was  now  passing  the  hotel,  so  they  all  went  out 
to  see  it. 

Our  friends  had  been  urged  to  participate  in  it,  but  Wild 
thought  it  best  not  to  do  so. 

He  would  get  all  the  notoriety  he  wanted  that  afternoon. 

As  dinner  was  ready  to  serve  at  any  time  now,  they  waited 
till  the  parade  had  got  past  and  then  went  into  the  dining¬ 
room. 

It  was  certainly  an  excellent  dinner  that  they  sat  down  to. 

“Every  time  I  see  turkey  it  reminds  me  of  something  that 
happened  when  I  was  a  boy  home  in  New  York  State,”  re¬ 
marked  Jack,  as  he  sat  down  beside  Martha. 

“Tell  us  about  it,  Jack,”  exclaimed  Jim,  who  was  fond  of 
hearing  Itobedee  spin  his  yarns. 

“Well,”  began  Jack,  “it  was  one  Christmas  when  we  was 
visitin’  my  Uncle  Joe  Christopher.  When  I  say  we  I  mean 
my  father  an’  mother  an’  me.  Of  course  we  was  to  have 
turkey  an’  mince  pie  for  dinner,  an’  I  jest  allowed  that  I 
was  goin’  to  get  a  feed  that  would  make  me  feel  happy  for  a 
day  or  two. 

“When  twelve  o’clock  come  ther  big  eighteen-pound  turkey 
wa-  taken  out  of  ther  oven  to  cool  off  a  little  before  it  was 
brought  on  ther  table  for  Uncle  Joe  to  carve,  an’  ther  big 
bird  smelled  so  nice  that  I  got  as  close  to  it  as  I  could.  It 


sot  on  a  table  right  by  a  winder,  an’  my  aunt  had  raised 
ther  winder  so’s  a  little  cool  air  could  strike  the  turkey  afore 
she  sot  ther  old  man  at  work  with  ther  carvin’  knife  an’ 
fork. 

“Uncle  Joe  had  a  big  Newfoundland  dog  named  Tige,  or 
somethin’  like  that,  an’  he  was  just  about  as  much  int  '”ested 
in  that  turkey  as  I  was.  He  sot  outside  on  the  kitchen  stoop 
sniffin’  at  ther  smell  that  was  wafted  to  his  nostrils  an’  eyein’ 
ther  brown  skin  an*  ther  dressin’  that  was  oozin’  out  of  ther 
slit  my  aunt  had  sewed  up  after  stuffin’  it,  as  much  as  to  say : 
‘I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  git  my  teeth  into  that  turk.  I  dare 
you  to  throw  it  out  here,  Jack.’ 

“The  turkey  was  restin’  on  its  back,  an’  I  wanted  to  see 
if  it  was  brown  on  both  sides,  so  I  waited  till  no  one  was 
lookin’,  an’  then  took  hold  of  one  of  ther  legs  stickin’  up  in 
the  air  an’  turned  'him  over.  I  don’t  exactly  know  jest  how 
it  was,  but  I  must  have  turned  the  turkey  too  far  over,  for 
when  I  let  go  of  the  leg  it  rolled  right  out  of  ther  winder, 
an’  almost  before  it  touched  ther  stoop  Tige  had  it  in  his 
mouth  an’  was  making  a  bee-line  for  ther  barn. 

“It  must  have  burned  him  some,  too,  but  he  didn’t  let  go. 
I  yelled  out:  ‘Uncle  Joe,  Tige’s  stole  the  turkey,  an’  he’s  goin’ 
for  ther  barn  like  a  streak  of  greased  lightnin’ !’ 

“Then  there  was  fun  around  there  for  a  few  minutes !  The 
dog  got  under  the  barn,  and  he  growled  so  that  none  of  us 
dared  to  go  under  after  him  ’cept  Uncle  Joe,  an’  he  was  too 
big  to  git  under.  So  we  went  without  ther  turkey  for  dinner 
an’  filled  up  on  ther  rest"  of  ther  stuff.  Every  time  I  see  a 
turkey  I  always  think  of  that  time  when  Tige  stole  ther 
turkey,  an’  I  was  never  suspected  of  havin’  a  hand  in  it.” 

While  every  one  was  laughing  at  Jack's  story,  Wild  got  up 
and  went  to  all  the  windows  in  the  dining-room,  drawing  his 
revolver  as  he  started  to  do  so. 

“What’s  ther  matter?”  asked  Jack,  rising  to  his  feet. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  was  the  answer.  “I  was  just  looking  to  see 
if  that  dog  Tige  was  anywhere  around.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
dished  out  of  my  turkey  if  I  can  help  it,  and  if  I  set  e.es  on 
Tige  sniffing  around  here  he  will  be  a  dead  dog,,  that’s  all.” 

Of  course  there  was  a  big  laugh  at  this  sally,  and  it  had 
hardly  subsided  when  the  waiters  came  in  with  the  good  things. 

Then  there  was  nothing  said  for  the  next  minute  or  two. 

Our  friends  had  a  table  all  to  themselves,  so  there  was 
plenty  of  room,  and  being  hungry,  they  did  full  justice  to  the 
good  things  set  before  them. 

There  was  only  one  thing  missing  from  the  table,  and  that 
was  wine. 

As  Young  Wild  West  was  the  master  of  ceremonies,  this 
was  omitted. 

But  they  had  cider  and  good  old-fashioned  hot  coffee  instead. 

They  lingered  nearly  an  hour  at  the  table,  chatting  and 
laughing,  and  many  were  the  times  that  Jack’s  story  was 
commented  on. 

But  he  took  it  all  good  naturedly  and  said  that  he  had  a  lot 
more  to  tell.  His  boyhood  days  had  been  full  of  such  inci¬ 
dents,  he  said. 

After  dinner  all  hands  took  a  stroll  around  to  aid  digestion, 
and  not  get  sleepy,  so  they  would  be  in  condition  for  the  con¬ 
tests. 

But  they  did  not  go  on  the  principal  streets.  They  chose 
that  part  of  the  town  that  was  back  of  the  hotefl,  where  there 
were  but  few  to  see  them. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  a 
small-sized  crowd  was  at  their  heels. 

Young  Wild  West  appeared  to  be  a  great  attraction,  and  it 
got  so  that  be  wished  he  was  not  so  well  known  in  the  town. 

But  they  stuck  it  out  as  long  as  they  intended  to  and  got 
back  to  the  hotel  about  half-past  one. 

A  responsible  man  had  been  in  charge  of  their  horses  since 
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their  arrival,  and  they  now  went  to  the  stable  and  got  them  in 
readiness  for  what  was  before  them. 

Wild  depended  upon  his  horse  almost  as  much  as  he  did 

himself. 

lie  had  broken  the  sorrel  to  all  the  feats  that  he  proposed 
to  attempt  that  day. 

And  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  trained  his  own  horse. 

In  lasso  throwing  much  depended  on  a  man's  mount. 

While  Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  ^Charlie  were  getting 
their  horses  ready  a  couple  of  strangers  came  around  to  the 
rear  of  the  hotel  and  took  up  their  positions  where  they  could 
see  what  was  going  on. 

None  of  our  friends  had  ever  seen  them  before,  so  they  kept 
an  eye  upon  them. 

After  a  couple  of  minutes  one  of  the  men  said : 

“1  am  superintendent  of  the  branch  of  tfie  railroad  that  runs 
in  here,  and  I  am  much  interested  in  what  is  going  on  to-day. 
I  made  a  wager  of  a  thousand  dollars  an  hour  ago  that  Young 
Wild  West  would  win  the  two-mile  running  race  with  that 
sorrel  there.  I  take  it  that  you  are  Young  Wild  West,”  and  he 
turned  to  our  hero. 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I  saw  you  when  you  rode  into  town  this  morning, 
and,  though  I  am  in  the  railroad  business,  I  consider  myself 
a  fair  judge  of  horseflesh.  1  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a 
finer  beast  in  my  life,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many.” 

It  did  not  take  Wild  a  minute  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  was  perfectly  sincere  in  what  he  said. 

“Yes,  that  is  a  fine  horse,”  he  said.  “I  would  not  sell  him 
for  a  good  deal  of  money.  He  was  a  wild  stallion  the  first 
time  1  was  ever  on  his  back.  It  was  down  at  Fort  Bridger, 
and  a  number  of  scouts,  cowboys,  and  men  from  the  fort  were 
trying  to  break  him  to  the  saddle. 

“It  was  understood  that  after  all  had  tried  that  wished  to, 
and  failed,  that  the  one  who  could  stay  on  his  back  the  longest 
could  have  him.  After  he  had  killed  or  wounded  two  or  three 
I  took  a  chance,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  him  under  control. 
I  even  did  some  fancy  riding  with  him  a  few  minutes  after  he 
was  declared  my  property,  and  he  has  proved  to  be  faithful 
and  true  ever  since.” 

The  men  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  and  interested  in 
what  our  hero  said. 

“I  guess  our  money  is  safe  enough,”  observe  the  one  who 
had  been  doing  the  talking.  “I  bet  with  a  fellow  who  said 
his  name  was  Silas  Ilodge.  He  appeared  to  be  dead  set  against 
you,  Mr.  West.” 

“I  don’t  wonder  at  that,  sir,  since  he  was  one  of  two 
scoundrels  who  paid  a  man  two  hundred  dollars  to  shoot  me 
’  from  ambush.” 


two  hundred  dollars  they  had  given  the  man  to  lay  me  low. 

“And  they  took  it?” 

“Yes;  without  a  murmur,  too.” 

“Well,  I  am  more  than  surprised  at  those  two  men. 

Then  they  became  quite  confidential  and  told  M  ild  that  they 
were  not  exactly  used  to  the  ways  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
having  come  from*  New  Orleans  a  short  time  before. 

The  superintendent  of  the  railroad  branch  was  named  (  o- 
ville,  and  his  companion,  who  was  a  conductor,  bore  the  name 
of  Bryan. 

Both  men  were  of  the  go-ahead  stamp  and  were  honorable 
and  courageous,  aud,  incidentally,  knew  bow  to  shoot. 

Dodge  and  Hodge  had  made  their  acquaintance  a  few  days 
before,  and  had  been  doing  their  level  best  to  gain  favor  with 
them. 

Both  admitted  that  on  the  advice  off  the  villainous  pair  they 
had  placed  quite  a  little  money  on  Fancy  Phil  to  win  the 
rough-and-ready  riding  match. 

“Well,”  said  Wild,  “you  can  do  as«you  like  about  it,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  but  since  I  have  got  in  Spondulicks  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  am  a  sure  winner  in  that  event.  This  Fancy 
Phil,  Dodge  and  Ilodge  are  betting  their  money  on.  picked  a 
quarrel  with  me  this  morning,  and  they  tried  to  drop  me.  I 
let  him  live,  gentlemen,  just  to  prove  to  him  that  I  knew 
more  about  rough  riding  than  he  did.  I  had  an  idea  that  I 
was  going  to  win  when  I  first  entered  into  the  thing,  hut  now  I 
feel  positive  of  it.” 

“That  is  enough,  Mr.  West.  We  willt  go  and  hedge  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“Do  as  you  like,  gentlemen.  I  am  liot  going  to  advise  you, 
but  you  can  see  that  I  am  almost  positive,  if  not  quite  so.  that 
I  am  going  to  win.  The  two  men  you  have  spoken  of  have  a 
big  pile  bet  against  me,  and  they  will  *not  stop  at  anything  to 
keep  me  from  winning.  But  I  will  fooPthem  all.  gentlemen;  I 
will  fool  them  all.” 

“If  you  win  it  will  be  against  great  odds."  said  the  con¬ 
ductor  ;  “but,  anyhow,  my  money  goes  with  you.” 

Thanking  Wild  politely,  the  two  men  walked  off. 

“Those  fellows  seem  to  be  nice  enough,’’  observed  our  hero  to 
Jim.  “1  was  pretty  sure  that  they  were*  from  the  South  when 
they  began  to  talk.  I'll  bet  that  Dodgen  Dan  and  his  pal  are 
working  some  scheme  to  rob  them.” 

“That  is  a  pretty  sure  thing.  But  tlsere  are  Et  and  Anna 
waiting  for  their  horses.  Come,  Jack!  we  will  take  them  over 
to  them. 

The  next  minute  the  girls  had  mounted,  and  theu  all  hands 
sprang  into  the  saddle  and  started  for  the  grounds  where  the 
carnival  was  to  be  held,  which  were  about  half  a  mile  away. 


“What !” 

“That  is  right.” 

“And  the  man  failed  to  kill  you?” 

“Yes;  he  shot  twice  and  missed  both  times.  Then  I  shot 
once  and  didn’t  miss.  He  told  me  with  his  dying  breath  who 
hired  him  to  do  the  job.” 

“If  Silas  Ilodge  is  that  kind  of  a  man,  we  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  rather  poor  company,”  and  the  railroad  superintendent 
looked  at  his  companion. 

“Dodger  Dan  is  the  other  man,”  said  Wild. 

“Well,  those  are  just  the  two  who  have  been  friendly  with 
us.”  replied  the  second  man. 

“If  you  take  ray  advice  you  will  steer  clear  of  them.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  advice.” 

“You  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  have  some  scheme  in 
view  by  the  way  they  are  acting  toward  you.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  promise  you  that  they  will  never  do  you  any  harm,  if  they 
just  cross  my  path  once  more.  I  told  them  openly  what  they 
were  less  than  two  hours  ago,  aud  I  even  made  them  take  the 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WILD  WINS  THE  TWO-MILE  RACE. 

The  grounds  selected  by  the  committee  for  the  cowboy  car¬ 
nival  were  almost  perfectly  level  and  were* acres  in  extent. 

A  better  spot  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  that  moun¬ 
tainous  region. 

The  baud  at  the  side  of  tbe  judges'  stand  was  playing  its 
loudest  when  Young  Wild  West’s  party  rode  up  and  took  their 
places  in  the  roped-in  square  set  aside  for  the  contestants. 

The  first  event  scheduled  to  take  place  was  the  two-mile  race. 

There  proved  to  he  twenty-eight  contestants  in  this,  and  it 
took  some  little  time  to  get  them  ready. 

Some  of  the  best  horses  the  country  had  over  produced  were 
there,  aud  some  of  the  best  men.  too.  let  it '-be  said,  were  there 
to  ride  them. 

It  "as  tally  halt  tin  hour  before  everything  was  in  readiness 
and  when  they  lined  up  for  the  start  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
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prevailed  in  the  greatest  crowd  of  people  Spondulicks  bad  ever 
known. 

loung  Wild  West  was  watching  everything  that  was  taking 
place. 

Fancy  Phil  was  not  in  the  race,  but  he  noticed  that  he  was 
doing  considerable  whispering  to  one  of  the  men  who  was. 

this  was  a  wiry,  half-breed  Mexican,  or  greaser,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  and  our  hero  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
the  one  he  must  look  out  for. 

I  he  greaser's  mount  was  a  clean-limbed  Texan  horse  of  a 
dapple  gray  color  and  looked  to  be  very  speedy. 

“There  is  some  sort  of  a  plot  to  beat  me  in  this  race,” 
thought  Wild.  “The  chances  are  that  two  or  three  will  pocket 
me  near  the  finish  and  give  that  greaser  a  chance  to  come  in 
ahead.  That  is,  of  course,  if  I  give  them  a  chance  to  do  any¬ 
thing  like  that.” 

He  knew  just  what  Spitfire  could  do,  still  he  was  a  trifle 
nervous  as  he  waited  for  the  crack  of  the  pistol  that  wTas  to 
start  them. 

Pretty  soon  it  came.  < 

Young  Wild  West  was  one  of  the  last  to  get  away,  but  he 
did  not  mean  to  stay  in  that  position  any  longer  than  he 
could  help. 

The  yelling  was  really  deafening,  and  some  of  the  contest¬ 
ants,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  joined  in  with  the 
crowd  and  yelled  themselves  hoarse. 

It  seemed  that  at  least  half  of  that  vast  crowd  were  shouting 
for  Young  Wild  West,  but  he  did  not  hear  it. 

He  was  watching  his  chance  to  shoot  ahead  and  get  the  lead. 

He  knew  that  if  he  once  did  get  ahead  he  would  surely  hold 
that  place  to  the  finish. 

The  course  was  a  mile  out  around  a  stake  and  back. 

All  along  the  people  were  scattered,  some  standing  and  some 
on  horseback. 

When  the  racers  had  covered  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the 
chance  Wild  was  looking  for  came. 

“Now,  Spitfire,  now!”  he  cried  to  his  horse,  and  away  shot 
the  faithful  steed  like  a  ball  from  a  cannon. 

Like  the  wind  itself  Young  Wild  West  shot  ahead  and  took 
the  lead. 

A  couple  of  the  riders  did  their  best  to  hamper  him,  but  he 
eluded  them  with  great  skill  and  soon  left  them  far  in  the 
rear. 

But  the  greaser  and  the  dapple  gray  were  hot  after  him. 

“Five  to  one  that  Young  Wild  West  wins!”  cried  Superin¬ 
tendent  Coville,  holding  a  bunch  of  greenbacks  in  his  hand 
'above  his  head. 

“I  am  sorry  to  bet  against  a  friend,  but  I  have'  got  to  take 
a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  that,”  called  out  Dodger  Dan, 
who  happened  to  be  standing  near. 

“You  are  welcome  to  it,”  and  the  railroad  man  counted  out 
the  money  in  a  jiffy. 

One  of  the  judges  took  the  stakes,  and  then  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  stepped  up  and  offered  Dan  the  same  bet,  which  was 
also  taken. 

Dan  did  not  know  it  was  the  sheriff  he  was  betting  with,  or 
perhaps  he  would  have  hesitated  about  taking  it. 

“There’s  going  to  be  fair  play  here,”  said  the  sheriff  in  a 
loud  tone,  as  he  started  his  horse  toward  the  turning  stake. 
“I  don’t  want  to  see  any  monkeyin’,  like  there  was  when 
Young  Wild  West  passed  ther  bunch  an’  got  ahead.  If  there 
is,  some  one  will  bear  my  ammunition  go  to  waste!” 

He  galloped  off.  not  half  the  people  knowing  who  he  was. 

But  those  who  did  know  him  were  well  aware  that  he  meant 
Just  what  he  said. 

But  let  us  follow-  Wild  in  his  great  race. 

When  he  reached  the  turning  stake  the  greaser  was  not  over 
a  dozen  yards  behind  him,  he  having  gained  a  trifle. 


The  rest  were  in  a  bunch  and  over  a  hundred  yards  behind. 

Our  hero  knew  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  steer  clear  of  the 
bunch,  so,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators  near  the  stake, 
lie  shot  off  in  a  semi-circle  to  the  right. 

This  gave  the  greaser,  who  took  the  straight  course  back,  a 
chance  to  even  up  with  him  in  short  order. 

But  that  made  no  difference  to  Young  Wild  West. 

As  soon  as  he  passed  the  bunch,  he  headed  in  a  straight  line 
for  the  finish  line  opposite  the  judges’  stand. 

Then  he  urged  Spitfire  forward  at  a  faster  gait  than  he  had 
yet  traveled  in  the  race,  and  victory  was  plainly  in  sight. 

When  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  yet  to  go  Wild  was 
easily  a  hundred  feet  in  the  lead. 

It  was  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  would  win. 

And  win  he  did,  for  a  few  seconds  later  the  magnificent 
sorrel  shot  over  the  finish  line  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ahead. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  scene  when  that  took 
place. 

The  rough-and-ready  westerners  just  made  the  welkin  ring. 

They  howled  themselves  hoarse,  shot  off  rifles  and  revolvers, 
and  some  of  them  even  tried  to  stand  on  their  heads. 

Of  course  there  were  a  great  many  who  did  not  give  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  this  way. 

They  were  those  who  had  lost  their  money  on  the  race. 

And  there  were  a  great  many  of  them,  too,  but  chief 
among  them  were  Dodger  Dan,  Silas  Hodge  and  the  other 
regular  frequenters  of  the  gambling-house  the  two  villains 
made  their  headquarters  at. 

Dodge  and  Hodge  were  very  much  down  in  the  mouth. 

Their  losses  on  that  race  were  heavy,  and  they  felt  that 
their  only  hope  was  that  Fancy  Phil  would  win  the  event  he 
had  entered. 

They  sought  out  the  Texan  and  asked  him  how  it  was  that 
■  Young  Wild  West  had  managed  to  get  ahead  after  being  left 
in  the  rear  at  the  start. 

“You  saw  how  he  done  it,  didn’t  you?”  he  answered,  with 
something  like  a  growl. 

“Well,  you  said  you  had  it  all  fixed  so  he  would  be  pocketed 
until  the  Mexican  fellow  got  such  a  lead  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  lose.”  , 

“So  I  did  have  it  all  fixed,  but  Young  Wild  West  was  too 
sharp  for  the  lunkheads.  He  got  away  from  them  too  easily  for 
anything ;  and  look  howT  he  did  after  he  made  the  turn !  He 
swerved  off  and  kept  clear  of  the  bunch,  losing  ground  by  it. 

I  tell  you,  that  horse  of  his  is  a  wonder,  and  he  is  a  wonder 
himself.  But  he  has  got  to  die  before  he  leaves  these 
grounds,  though !” 

“Well,  let  it  be  before  he  wins  the  other  contest,  then.”  spoke 
up  Hodge. 

Fancy  Phil  walked  away  without  making  a  reply. 

In  spite  of  his  assertion  that  Young  Wild  West  would  die 
before  he  left  the  grounds,  he  was  doing  more  worrying  than 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before. 

Jim  Dart  and  Jack  Robedee  took  charge  of  Wild’s  horse 
when  he  dismounted  after  the  race  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a 
good  rubbing  down. 

They  thought  almost  as  much  of  Spitfire  as  our  hero  did 
himself,  and  they  were  bound  that  he  should  be  in  tip-top 
condition  when  he  went  into  the  next  contest. 

“Oh,  Wild!  you  did  splendid!”  cried  Arietta,  catching  her 
young  lover  by  both  hands  when  he  came  up  to  her.  “I  was 
sure  you  would  win,  but  still  I  was  afraid  something  would 
happen  to  you.” 

“The  odds  were  against  me,  Ft,  I  know,  but  I  fooled  them. 

I  was  sure  that  wiry  little  greaser  was  the  man  who  had  been 
picked  to  beat  me,  and  I  just  showed  him  a  trick  that  he  had 
never  learned  before.  I  kept  out  of  the  pocket  his  confeder¬ 
ates  had  prepared  for  me,  all  right,  and  when  I  once  got  the 
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lead  I  just  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  the  poor  fools  who  had 
laid  their  plans  to  beat  me.  I  suppose  there  will  be  some 
trouble  before  this  carnival  is  over,  and  I  am  keeping  a  good 
lookout.  In  the  meantime,  Et,  you  just  keep  an  eye  around, 
and  if  you  see  any  one  acting  as  though  they  mean  me,  just 
let  them  have  a  bullet.” 

‘‘I  will,  Wild.  I  would  shoot  a  hundred  scoundrels  like  the 
men  who  are  trying  to  kill  you  before  I  would  see  you  harmed.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  DEAD  HEAT. 

The  next  was  a  riding  race  between  ladies,  and  almost  as 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  it  as  had  been  in  the  men's 
contest.  * 

Both  Arietta  and  Anna  were  a  trifle  nervous,  but  Wild  and 

Charlie  told  them  to  take  it  cool. 

.  '  *  -  -  ■  > 

This  encouraged  them  a  whole  lot,  and  when  they  rode  up  in 
line  with  the  seven  other  contestants,  they  felt  just  a  little 
confident. 

\ 

All  the  contestants  were  typical  women  of  the  West. 

The  majority  of  them  had  learned  to  shoot  and  ride  when 
they  were  little  children. 

“That  is  about  as  pretty  a  sight  as  I  have  seen  in  many  a 
day,”  remarked  Coville,  the  railroad  man. 

“Yes,”  answered  his  companion.  “They  are  most  all  young 
girls,  too,  and  there  isn’t  a  bad-looking  one  among  them.” 

“I  understand  that  that  pretty  girl  over  there  on  the  iron 
gray  is  Young  Wild  West’s  sweetheart.  The  one  next  to  her  is 
the  wife  of  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  man  who  shot  the  coward 
who  grazed  Young  Wild’s  ear  with  a  bullet  in  the  gambling- 
house  row.” 

» *  . 1  j 

“Yes;  I  know  they  are.  I  would  pick  either  of  them  to  win.” 

“Well,  so  would  I ;  just  because  they  belong  to  the  crowd  of 
Young  Wild  West,  if  for  no  other  reason.” 

The  ladies  were  resplendent  in  their  riding  costumes,  and 
most  of  them  had  feathers  in  their  hats.  A 

Arietta  had  a  blue  feather  in  hers,  and  Anna  a  red  one. 

For  a  wonder  they  were  all  ready  when  the  pistol  went  off 
to  staff  them. 

Away  they  went  for  the  turning  stake,  making  as  pretty  a 
sight  as  one  wanted  to  see. 

Several  men  rode  along  close  to  the  course  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  ones  they  wanted  to  win,  and  among  these  were 
Jim  and  Jack. 

Wild  and  Charlie  did  not  go,  as  they  did  not  want  it  said 
that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  race. 

The  race  grew  very  exciting  as  the  turning  stake  was 
reached. 

Anna  was  the  first  to  make  the  turn,  and  close  after  her 
was  a  girl  dressed  in  green  velvet  and  riding  a  bay  horse. 

Arietta  was  only  a  length  behind  her,  and  when  the  straight 
run  for  the  finish  began  all  her  nervousness  left  her  and  she 
settled  right  down  to  win  the  race. 

With  eyes  -bright  as  stars  and  cheeks  glowing  with  excite¬ 
ment,  she  leaned  over  and  urged  her  horse  forward. 

And  the  animal  responded  to  her  call,  too,  for  he  shot  out 
at  a  terrific  speed  and  rapidly  overtook  the  two  ahead  of 
him. 

In  ten  seconds  the  green  rider  had  been  passed  and  Anna 
was  only  leading  by  a  length. 

“Iam  going  to  beat  you  if  you  don’t  look  out,  Anna!”  called 
out  Arietta. 

“Come  on.  then,”  was  the  answer  to  the  challenge. 

The  two  had  now  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  it  npp  ared  as  though  they  had  forgotten  that  there  was 
any  one  else  in  the  race  but  themselves. 


On  came  the  two  leaders,  leaving  the  rest  farther  behind 

every  second.  '• 

Arietta  was  still  second,  and  it  struck  her  forcibly  that 
unless  she  could  make  an  extraordinary  spurt  pretty  soon  she 
would  be  in  that  place  at  the  finish. 

It  was  a  very  good  horse  that  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  wife  was 
riding. 

When  the  finish  line  was  but  a  hundred  yards  away,  and 
she  still  held  the  lead  by  a  length,  almost  every  one  thought 
she  was  the  winner. 

But  just  then  Et  gave  the  iron  gray  a  tap  with  the  whip 
and  commanded  him  to  go  faster. 

The  result  was  marvelous,  for  she  gained  at  every  leap  of 
the  horse,  and  when  the  two  crossed  the  line  thej'  were  neck 
and  neck. 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!”  cried  the  excited  crowd,  some  of  them 
thinking  Arietta  had  won,  and  others  being  positive  that  Anna 
had  crossed  the  line  first. 

But  the  judges  were  impartial,  and  they  declared  the  race 
to  be  a  dead  heat. 

The  girl  in  green  came  in  third  about  a  dozen  lengths  be¬ 
hind. 

Everybody  expected  to  see  Arietta  and  Anna  ride  again  to 
see  who  took  the  first  prize,  but  they  did  not  do  so. 

Both  Wild  and  Charlie  thought  they  had  better  not,  and 
that  was  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter. 

“I  will  take  the  second  prize,  and  Anna  the  first,”  said  Et. 
“That  is  the  only  way  I  will  have  it.” 

“No;  you  should  take  the  first,”  Anna  insisted.  “I  am  sure 
if  the  finish  line  had  been  a  dozen  feet  further  you  would 
have  won,  anyhow.” 

“But  it  wasn’t,  you  see,”  was  the  answer.  “Now,  Anna,  you 
ought  to  know  that  I  wouldn’t  urge  you  to  take  first  prize  if 
I  didn’t  want  you  to  have  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Take  it,  will  you?” 

“Yes,  I  will  take  it,  then ;  but  I  hardly  feel  that  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  it.” 

“You  are  entitled  to  half  of  it,  and  I  am  making  you  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  other  half.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  prizes,  after  all.  They  are  both  diamond  pins,  and 
one  is  just  the  least  bit  larger  than  the  other.” 

The  prizes  were  given  to  them  right  away,  and  their  friends 
crowded  around  to  see  them. 

Those  who  had  journeyed  over  from  Weston  to  see  the  car¬ 
nival  were  in  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Dove-Eye  Dave  and  Brown,  the  proprietor  of  the'  Gazoo, 
had  just  come  over  in  time  to  see  the  finish  of  the  dead  heat 
between  Arietta  and  Anna. 

They  were  going  around  shaking  hands  with  everybody  they 
knew,  and  offering  to  bet  that  Weston  would  take  more  first 
prizes  from  the  tournament  than  all  the  rest  of  the  towns  to¬ 
gether. 

As  there  were  only  ten  first  prizes  to  be  given,  our  friends 
would  have  to  win  six  of  them  to  do  this. 

But  Brown  had  figured  the  thing  down  pretty  well,  and  he 
had  the  greatest  of  confidence  in  his  own  townspeople. 

At  first  there  were  no  takers,  but  when  the  sporting  men 
realized  that  Weston  must  take  six  out  of  the  ten  to  let  the 
challengers  win  they  concluded  that  it  was  a  good  bet.  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  two  had  all  their  money  covered. 

Young  Wild  West  did  not  try  to  stop  them. 

He  felt  sure  that  he  was  going  to  win  in  the  two  events 
he  was  yet  to  take  part  in,  and  Charlie  was  almost  certain 
of  winning  his  event,  while  it  was  acknowledged  that  there 
were  no  real  fast  runners  there  to  bother  Jack  in  winning  the 
footrace. 

That  left  it  to  either  Arietta  or  Anna  to  win  the  first  prise 
in  the  ladies’  shooting  match. 
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“We  stand  a  good  show,"  said  Wild,  as  Dove-Eye  Dave  and 
Brown  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  him.  “I  was  never 
more  confident  in  my  life.  There  are  some  here  who  are 
doing  their  level  best  to  keep  me  from  winning  the  rough- 
and-ready  contest,  as  they  call  it,  but  I  am  keeping  an  eye 
on  them." 

“I  suppose  Dodger  Dan  and  Silas  Hodge  are  in  that  crowd?” 
Brown  said. 

“Yes;  they  are  the  ringleaders  in  it.  They  hired  a  man  to 
shoot  me  on  the  way  over  from  Weston,  but  he  missed,  and 
so  Jim  and  Charlie  helped  tp  bury  him.” 

“I’ll  watch  the  villains,”  said  Dove-Eye.  “Jest  p’int  ’em  out 
to  me.” 

"There  they  are  over  there.  That  cowboy  they  are  talking 
to  is  the  fellow  they  have  bet  their  money  on  to  beat  me.  He 
means  me,  I  think — that  is,  I  think  he  means  to  drop  me  with 
a  bullet  before  this  thing  is  over,  if  he  gets  the  chance.” 

“So  that's  Fancy  Phil,  ther  great  rider  from  Texas,  is  it?” 
observed  Brown.  “Well,  you  kin  jest  bet  we  will  keep  an  eye 
on  him.  Ah!  they  are  getting  ready  for  the  rifle  shootin’.” 

Jim  Dart  was  in  this,  and  the  judges  were  examining  the 
rifles  of  those  who  had  entered  to  see  that  the  caliber  was 
within  the  limit. 

There  were  thirty-nine  entries — more  in  this  contest  than 
in  any  of  the  others. 

And  every  man  who  went  in  was  a  good  shot. 

In  addition  to  the  three  prizes  to  be  given  there  would  be 
quite  a  sum  of  money  to  the  winner. 

Jim  kept  as  cool  as  an  iceberg,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
his  turn. 

He  was  the  third  from  the  last,  and  that  suited  him  all 
the  better. 

The  distance  was  a  thousand  yards  for  the  first  shots,  five 
hundred  for  the  second  and  a  hundred  yards  for  the  third. 

The  winners  in  each  of  these  would  then  shoot  off  for  the 
prizes. 

The  first  man  to  shoot  did  not  hit  the  target  at  all,  and 
the  second  came  within  six  inches  of  the  big  bull’s-eye. 

The  third  man  came  within  two  inches  of  it,  and  he  held 
the  lead  until  the  twenty-fifth  man  came  up. 

He  was  a  tall  Nebraskan,  and  was  noted  for  his  great  shoot¬ 
ing,  having  held  off  a  band  of  sixteen  hostile  Sioux  while 
crouching  behind  the  dead  body  of  his  horse  and  shooting  them 
all  at  long  range  except  one. 

This  was  certainly  a  great  record,  and  the  many  friends 
the  man  had  in' the  crowd  gave  him  a  cheer  as  he  stepped  up. 
He  took  careful  aim,  and  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  a  shout 
went  up  from  those  standing  near  the  target. 

“Edge  of  ther  bull’s-eye!”  cried  the  man  in  attendance. 
“Close  enough  to  drop  an  Injun.” 

The  bull’s-eye  itself  was  black,  but  there  was  a  white  spot 
in  the  center  the  size  of  the  butt  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  the  per¬ 
son  who  could  hit  that  would  certainly  be  a  wonder. 

The  next  man  stepped  up  when  the  cheering  had  subsided 
and  failed  to  score  at  all. 

It  was  now  Jim  Dart’s  turn,  and  when  he  toed  the  mark 
the  men  from  Weston  let  themselves  be  heard. 

“Ten  to  one  that  he  don’t  beat  it!”  called  out  Dodger  Dan 
as  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard. 

“I  will  take  all  you  have  got  on  that,”  promptly  answered 

Brown. 

Dan  thought  that  he  had  a  sure  bet,  so  he  put  up  nearly 
t-very  dollar  Ik*  could  scrape  together. 

Jirn  waited  to  give  his  friends  a  chance  to  bet  all  the  money 
ty)f.y  wanted  at  the  odds  that  were  being  offered. 

H<*  was  confident  that  he  could  do  as  good  as  the  Nebraskan 

had.  if  not  better. 

And  he  meant  to  do  better. 


Wild  had  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he  walked  about,  but  said 
nothing. 

He  had  faith  in  Jim,  because  he  knew  what  he  could  do. 

“Go  ahead  and  shoot,”  called  out  one  of  the  judges.  “We 
are  wasting  time.  We  won’t  get  through  before  dark  if  we 
don't  get  a  little  more  of  a  move  on.” 

Jim  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  taking  careful  aim, 
pulled  the  trigger. 

As  the  report  rang  out  the  man  attending  the  target  threw 
his  hat  in  the  air. 

“A  dead  center!”  came  the  announcement. 

A  howl  of  mingled  delight  and  disappointment  went  up 
from  the  crowd. 

The  friends  of  the  Nebraskan  would  not  believe  it,  so  they 
ran  to  the  target  to  see  for  themselves. 

But  there  it  was!  The  white  dot  in  the  center  of  the  bull’s- 
eye  had  been  pierced  by  Jim’s  bullet. 

The  last  three  men  to  shoot  made  bad  misses,  and  that  left 
Jim  Dart  the  winner  of  the  .first  heat. 

•  *  * 

And  Dodger  Dan  nearly  had  a  fit. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ROUGH  RIDING  MATCH. 

“It  looks  to  me  as  though  luck  was  against  us,”  said  Hodge 
with  a  sigh.  “Those  Weston  people  seem  to  be  away  ahead 
of  all  the  rest.  Dan,  if  Fancy  Phil  loses  wTe  will  be  broke.” 

“That's  right;  but  he  ain’t  going  to  lose.  It  ain’t  possible 
that  we' could  lose  every  bet  we  make,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  it  looks  that  way.” 

“You  ain’t  beginning  to  squeal,  are  you?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  shut  up,  then!” 

“Look  here,  Dodger  Dan,  I  don't  like  to  be  told  to  shut  up. 
Now,  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  How  much  money  have 
you  got  ^left?” 

“Not  riiore  than  fifty  or  sixty  dollars,  and  if  I  lose  that  I’ve 
got  my  watch  and  these  diamond  studs  to  fall  back  on.” 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  you  my  watch  and  fifty  dollars  against 
yours  and  the  same  amount  that  Young  Wild  West  wins  the 
match.” 

•  “Are  you  getting  crazy,  Hodge?” 

“No;  I  am  just  beginning  to  get  a  little  sane,  I  think.  We 
are  playing  against  the  stiffest  combination  we  ever  met,  and 
I’ll  make  this  bet  with  you,  so  you  can  have  your  diamond 
studs  left  to  keep  you  till  you  strike  another  good  thing.  Do 
you  dare  to  bet  me?” 

“Yes;  blame  you!  I’ll  take  the  bet:  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
right  here  that  if  I  lose  your  friendship  ceases.” 

“All  right;  let  it  cease.  I’ll  hold  you  to  your  word  on  the 
bet,”  and  Hodge  walked  off. 

The  villain  wTanted  to  see  Wild  beaten  in  the  worst  way, 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  such  would  not  be  the 
case,  and  just  because  his  partner  had  been  so  confident  all 
along  that  they  were  going  to  win  the  big  pile  of  money  they 
had  put  up,  he  became  angered  at  himself  and  Dan,  too. 

He  thought  he  \yould  make  the  bet,  and  if  Wild  did  win 
he  would  have  something  to  throw  up  to  Dodge  every  time 
they  had  a  little  tiff. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  the  lariat  swinging  con¬ 
test. 

There  had  been  little  money  bet  on  this,  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  twenty  horsemen  who  had  paid  the  entrance  fee  lined 
up  that  any  wagers  of  any  amount  were  made. 

Then  Dove-Eye  Dave  and  Brown  went  around  the  crowd 
and  offered  to  back  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

As  tliey  were  picking  a  winner  against  the  field,  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  laying  their  money. 
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The  contest  was  a  novel  one. 

Twenty  wild  steers  were  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  man 
who  succeeded  in  catching  most  of  them  in  twenty  minutes 
was  to  be  declared  the  winner. 

It  had  been  two  or  three  years  since  Cheyenne  Charlie  had 
done  any  real  work  of  this  sort,  but  he  felt  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  however. 

lie  had  practised  a  whole  lot  at  catching  running  horses 
the  past  week,  and  he  knew  that  a  steer  would  be  easier  to 
catch  than  a  horse. 

Pretty  soon  the  steers  were  turned  loose,  and  then  the  shot 
rang  out  for  them  to  go. 

And  go  they  did. 

The  band  played  a  lively  tune  while  the  contest  was  going 
on.  arid  the  crowd  cheered  their  favorites. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  made  a  miss  of  the  first  swing  he  made, 
hut  that  did  not  bother  him  a  great  deal. 

The  next  time  he  caught  a  big  fellow  around  one  of  the 
fore  legs  and  threw  him. 

He  dismounted  and  released  the  noose  and  was  back  in  the 
saddle  in  twenty  seconds. 

That  was  one. 

In  another  minute  he  had  landed  another  and  was  after 
the  third. 

Some  of  the  cowboys  were  doing  fully  as  well  as  he,  and  it 
behooved  him  to  hustle. 

Charlie  never  missed  after  that,  and  he  rapidly  forged 
ahead  of  his  competitors. 

When  the  twenty  minutes  were  up  he  had-  lassoed  eighteen 
steers. 

The  nearest  man  to  him  had  thirteen  to  his  credit,  and  there 
were  four  tied  for  third  place  with  eleven. 

If  ever  there  were  twm  jubilant  men  they  were  Dove-Eye 
Dave  and  Brown. 

Things  were  going  just  their  way,  and  they  felt  confident 
that  they  would  go  back  to  Weston  several  thousand  dollars 
richer. 

Cheyenne  Charlie^was  given  a  great  ovation  when  he  rode 
back  to  the  judges’  stand  and  wras  declared  the  winner. 

He  took  off  his  sombrero  and  bowed  right  and  left  to  his 
cheering  friends. 

The  ladies’  shooting  match  came  next. 

There  were  only  five  entries,  and  two  of  them  were  from 
Weston 
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Weston  men  found  it  difficult  to  get  any  bets. 

The  betting  men  were  afraid  of  the  people  from  that  town. 

Arietta’s  eyes  sparkled. 

She  did  not  want  to  make  a  tie  of  this,  not  even  with  her 
close  friend,  Anna. 

She  wanted  to  win,  because  she  knew'  how  proud  Wild  would 
feel  if  she  did. 

The  contestants  were  to  fire  three  shots  each  at  a  target  a 
hundred  yards  distant. 

Arietta  was  the  first  one  to  shoot,  and  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  her  friends,  she  scored  three  bull’s-eyes. 

The  girl  to  follow  hit  it  twice  out  of  three  times,  and  then 
came  Anna’s  turn. 

She  hit  the  bull's-eye  twice,  too.  and  that  made  her  tied 
for  second  place,  so  far. 

The  other  two  Indies  retired  with  one  bull's-eye  apiece  to 
their  credit. 

That  left  Arietta  a  winner. 

“I  am  proud  of  you,  little  one.”  said  Wild,  as  she  came  up 
to  him  smiling  as  happy  ns  a  child. 

“I  am  glad  I  won.  Wild.”  was  all  she  said. 

Anna  was  compelled  to  shoot  off  the  tie  with  the  other  lady, 
ami  the  result  was  that  she  won  with  two  bull’s-eyes  against 
her  opponent’s  one. 


“Tt  couldn’t  suit  me  any  better,”  said  Charlie’s  wife. 

And  her  husband  was  satisfied,  too. 

The  afternoon  was  now  fast  waning,  and  the  judges  hurried 
matters  a  bit. 

The  rough-and-ready  riding  was  to  be  the  last  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  there  were  two  events  to  take  place  before  that. 

The  footrace  and  then  the  shooting  from  horseback. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  entries  in  the  footrace,  and  as 
the  distance  was  short,  it  was  soon  over  with,  Jack  being  a 
winner  by  almost  ten  yards. 

“Everything  is  going  over  to  Weston,  I  tell  yer!”  roared 
Dove-Eye  Dave,  who  had  been  paying  frequent  visits  to  the 
stand  where  drinks  were  being  sold.  “If  you  want  to  make 
money  bet  on  Weston  every  time.” 

This  cry  was  taken  up  by  a  lot  of  miners  who  w7ere  in  about 
the  same  condition  the  old  man  -was,  and  they  made  a  regular 
song  of  it. 

Through  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  committee  there 
had  been  no  prize  put  up  for  the  shooting  from  horseback 
match,  so  as  it  was  getting  late,  the  men  who  had  entered  it— 
all  but  three,  including  our  hero— agreed  to  take  their  money 
back  and  call  it  off. 

That  made  only  one  event  left. 

This  was  the  one  Dodge  and  Hodge  had  wagered  so  much 
money  on.  w7hich  was  really  the  event  of  the  day. 

The  Texan,  who  had  promised  that  Young  Wild  West  would 
never  leave  the  grounds  alive,  was  getting  more  nervous  every 
minute. 

He  was  not  prepared  to  die  just  yet  and  he  knew  it;  but 
he  hated  Young  Wild  West  for  what  he  had  done  to  him  in 
the  barroom  of  the  gambling  house. 

It  was  while  the  ladies’  shooting  match  was  going  on  that 
Dodger  Dan  noticed  how7  nervous  Fancy  Phil  was  becoming, 
and  he  concluded  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  with  him 
was  to  ply  some  whisky  into  him. 

And  Phil  was  willing  to  drink  all  he  could  get.  though  if 
he  had  been  simply  bent  on  winning  the  event  be  would  not 
have  touched  a  drop. 

He  knewr  he  was  altogether  too  nervous  to  make  a  good 
showing,  and  therefore  his  nerves  must  be  steadied. 

When  Dan  had  got  three  big  drinks  in  him  ho  led  him 
aside. 

“How7  are  you  going  to  manage  it?”  he  asked.  “You  must 
try  and  drop  him  so  it  will  appear  as  an  accident.” 

“How  am  I  going  to  do  that?”  was  the  answer.  “If  you 
can  tell  me  how7,  I’ll  feel  a  whole  lot  easier,  an’  I’ll  win  suy?." 

“I  will  tell  you  how  it  can  be  done.  I  will  get  thr^e  or 
four  men  to  start  a  make-believe  row.  They  will  do  it  right 
close  to  where  you  and  Young  Wild  West  are.  and  they 
will  let  the  bullets  fly  in  the  air  over  each  other’s  heads.  1 
will  join  in  the  game  with  them,  and  while  our  guns  are 
cracking  away,  you  can  fire  the  shot  that  will  settle  Young 
Wild  West.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  do.  and  no  one  will 
know  but  the  shot  came  from  one  of  the  men  in  the  row, mini 
hit  him  accidentally.” 

“That’s  so.”  exclaimed  the  Texan,  brightening  up.  “Well, 
if  you  kin  fix  it  that  way  I  may  have  a  chance  to  kill  Young 
Wild  West  and  live  myself  after  it  is  done.” 

“When  the  make-believe  fight  begins  you  get  ready,  and 
when  a  good  chance  comes  let  go  at  him.  Be  sure  that  you 
aim  straight,  though,  as  it  wouldn’t  do  to  make  a  miss.” 

“I’ll  aim  straight  enough,  don’t  worry  about  that.” 

Dodger  Dan  now  felt  that  it  was  a  sure  thing  tbit  he 
would  win  the  money  he  had  put  up  on  the  match. 

If  ho  did  win  lie  would  be  a  few  thousand  dollars  ahead, 
in  spite  of  all  lie  had  lost  on  the  other  events. 

He  now  sought  out  the  proprietor  of  the  gambling  house 
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and  asked  him  to  find  three  or  four  of  the  kind  of  men  he 
wanted. 

In  a  place  like  Spondulicks  such  men  were  to  be  found 
readily. 

In  a  few  minutes  four  of  them  had  been  secured  to  do  just 
what  was  required,  according  to  Dodger  Dan's  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  wait  till  he  gave  the  sig¬ 
nal. 

Meanwhile  Young  Wild  West  was  on  the  watch. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  last  event  to  take  place  he  knew 
pretty  well  what  was  up. 

Dodger  Dan  might  have  been  a  pretty  good  schemer,  but 
he  was  not  so  good  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  after  he  had 
conceived  them. 

He  did  not  go  at  it  as  secretly  as  he  should. 

Wild  had  seen  him  take  Fancy  Phil  to  the  stand  and  get 
him  to  drink  whisky,  and  he  had  noticed  how  earnestly  the 
two  were  talking  after  that. 

When  he  saw  the  Texan  walk  away  nodding  his  head  in  a 
satisfied  manner  he  felt  sure  that  a  scheme  to  kill  him  had 
been  put  up  between  the  two. 

*Y  rather  think  that  Dodger  Dan  and  Fancy  Phil  will  never 
live  to  get  away  from  this  field,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  drop  them  pretty  soon,  but  1  shan’t 
do  it  until  I  am  very  sure  they  mean  me.” 

There  were  seven  rough  riders  who  had  entered  in  the 
match,  and  when  they  had  mounted  and  rode  up  before  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  Young  Wild  West  leaped  into  the 
saddle  and  took  his  place  in  the  line. 

That  made  eight  of  them  all  told. 

Wild  was  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  Fancy  Phil  at  the 
other. 

“Boys,"  said  the  chairman,  “we  have  decided  to  have  this 
match  by  letting  a  sort  of  leader  go  ahead  and  do  wliat  he 
knows  how  to  do,  or  as  much  as  he  sees  fit  to  do  on  the  start, 
and  then  let  the  rest  of  you  follow  one  at  a  time. 

“If  you  all  do  as  well  as  he  has,  he  will  start  in  again  and 
go  the  rounds  till  one  or  more  fail,  and  then  those  who  do 
fail  will  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  a  leader  among  them, 
who  will  start  doing  the  stunts,  and  keep  oil  doing  them  until 
some  one  equals  him,  when  he  must  drop  out  of  the  game. 
Then  a  new  leader  will  be  appointed,  and  it  will  go  on  the 
same  until  the  champion  is  left  on' the  field.  Do  all  under¬ 
stand  it.  now?” 

Some  of  them  could  hardly  understand  it,  so  it  was  thor¬ 
oughly  explained  to  them. 

When  they  finally  did  understand  it  they  all  voted  that  the 
thing  could  not  be  done  any  more  squarely. 

Lots  were  then  drawn  to  see  who  would  take  the  lead  on 
the  start. 

No  one  wanted  that  task,  it  seemed,  but  they  were  willing 
to  draw  for  it. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Spondulicks  man,  whom  the  towns¬ 
people  called  Ben. 

“Go  in.  P.en,  and  show  ’em  something  on  the  start!”  they 
cried. 

Ben  led  off  by  riding  around  the  grounds  in  a  circle  as 
fast  as  his  horse  could  go,  dropping  his  hat  the  first  time  he 
went  around  and  picking  it  up  at  the  second. 

The  feat  had  been  performed  very  neatly,  but  there  was 
nothing  difficult  about  it,  and  they  all  did  the  same  thing, 
ore-  after  the  other. 

Then  Ben  gave  them  something  a  little  harder. 

He  dropped  his  bat  and  handkerchief  this  time  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twelve  feet  apart  the  first  time  he  went  around, 
arid  the  second  he  picked  them  up  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

His  seven  followers  did  the  same,  and  the  crowd  waited 
to  see  what  Ben  would  do  next. 


Tlie  next  thing  lie  first  procured  four  more  handkerchiefs 
and  rode  in  a  straight  line,  dropping  them  about  thirty  feet 
apart 

When  he  was  ready  he  uttered  a  yell  and  galloped  down 
the  line,  making  his  horse  go  in  a  zigzag  fashion,  and  picking 
a  handkerchief  alternately  from  the  ground  on  the  right  and 
left  side  of  his  steed. 

A  rousing  cheer  was  given  the  Spondulicks  man  when  he 
came  galloping  in. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  very  clever  performahee. 

The  first  man  to  try  it  failed,  as  did  tlie  second. 

They  each  received  a  failure  mark. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  easy  for  Young  Wild  West  to  do, 
and  he  picked  up  tlie  handkerchiefs  with  a  grace  and  ease 
that  completely  won  the  crowd. 

The  rest  managed  to  do  the  trick,  too,  but  it  was  by  an 
awful  narrow  margin  for  a  couple  of  them. 

The  rule,  laid  down  was  that  no  man  should  have  more 
than  one  trial  at  one  particular  stunt,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  chose  to  call  the  feats.  , 

It  now  fell  to  the  two  men  who  had  missed  to  select  a  man 
to  do  tlie  stunts,  and  as  they  had  to  select  him  from  them¬ 
selves,  they  tossed  up  a  coin  to  settle  it. 

It  fell  upon  the  one  who  bore  the  nickname  of  Twister, 
and  he  rode  off  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  after  covering 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  he  loosened  his  feet  from  the  stirrups 
and  with  an  agile  movement  swung  himself  around  and  rode 
facing  his  horse’s  tail. 

Coming  back  over  tlie  same  ground,  he  did  this  thing  three 
times  in  rapid  succession,  and  he  received  much  applause  for 
the  quick  and  easy  manner  in  which  he  did  it. 

The  tiling  looked  very  easy,  but  none  of  the  rest  had  ever 
tried  to  do  it  so  quickly  as  all  that,  and  the  result  was  that 
they  all  failed  but  three. 

And  lroung  Wild  WTst  and  Fancy  Phil  were  two  of  the 
three. 

Those  who  had  failed  were  of  course  out  now  for  good,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  beaten  by  a  man  who  had  failed  on  the 
start. 

That  left  it  to  Twister  to  still  be  leader. 

Twister  was  quite  a  favorite  with  the  crowd,  and  he  was 
greatly  encouraged  at  the  cheering  he  got. 

He  decided  to  do  something  great  this  time. 

He  started  off’  at  full  speed  and  then  suddenly  slipped  his 
toes  under  tlie  saddle  girths  and  stood  straight  up. 

There  was  a  loud  yell  of  approval  at  this,  but  when  he  took 
the  bridle  rein  in  his  teeth  and  came  back  waving  his  hands 
in  the  air  the  applause  was  deafening. 

Fancy  Phil  had  to  go  next,  and  he  managed  to  do  the  feat 
well  enough  to  satisfy  the  judges  that  he  was  entitled  to  stay 
in. 

Wild  was  now  watching  the  Texan  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse,  for  he  saw  Dodger  Dan  and  four  tough-looking  men 
working  their  way  in  that  direction. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  ride  oft'  to  do  tlie  feat  that  was  re¬ 
quired  of ’him,  several  pistol  shots  were  fired  close  behind  him. 

Instead  of  looking  in  that  direction,  he  shot  his  gaze  to 
Fancy  Phil,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  him  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  revolver. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  WINS. 

Wild  knew  what  that  revolver  was  being  drawn  for. 
Fancy  Phil  again  had  the  chance  to  see  how  quick  the  boy 
was 

He  was  just  going  to  raise  his  weapon  to  fire  the  cowardly 

shot  when - 

“Drop  that,  Fancy  Phil!” 
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The  words  rang  out  clear  and  distinct,  and  a  thousand  eyes 
turned  as  Young  Wild  West  spoke  them. 

With  a  muttered  oath  of  rage  and  disappointment  the  Texan 
let  the  revolver  fall  to  the  ground. 

As  this  happened  Dodger  Dan  rushed  to  the  scene,  white 
with  rage  at  being  balked  in  his  game. 

“You  get  out  of  the  way!”  sternly  commanded  Wild.  “Drop 
that  shooter  you  have  in  your  hand,  or  I’ll  knock  one  of  those 
diamonds  out  of  your  shirt  front!” 

“Blame  you!”  screamed  the  man,  who  was  now  so  enraged 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing.  “Take  that,  Young 
Wild  West!” 

His  finger  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger  that  would  send  a 
bullet  crashing  into  Wild’s  breast,  but  he  did  not  live  to  do  it. 

Wild’s  revolver  cracked  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  Dodger  Dan 
fell  without  so  much  as  a  groan  escaping  his  lips. 

The  four  men  who  had  engaged  in  the  make-believe  fight 
made  themselves  scarce  at  a  command  from  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

Fancy  Phil  acted  as  though  he  would  very  much  like  to  fol¬ 
low  suit,  but  Wild  told  him  to  stand  right  where  he  was. 

Then  the  brave  young  prince  of  the  saddle  raised  himself 
in  his  stirrups  and  waved  his  hand  for  silence. 

He  got  it  much  sooner  than  he  expected. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  heard,  “I  just  shot  a  man,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  explain  why  I  was  compelled  to  do  it.  I  could  have  shot 
him  in  the  arm  and  prevented  his  shooting  me,  but  I  thought 
it  was  about  time  that  he  left  this  earth,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

“This  is  the  third  time  he  has  put  up  a  scheme  to  take  my 
life,  and  all  because  he  had  a  big  pile  of  money  bet  against 
me  and  did  not  want  me  to  win  this  match.  He  backed  the 
man  who  stands  before  me  like  a  whipped  cur,  and  when 
Fancy  Phil  began  to  think  that  he  did  not  stand  much  of  a 
show  with  me  in  this  competition,  he  became  very  bitter 
against  me,  too,  and  wanted  my  life. 

“He  tried  his  hand  over  in  a  certain  gambling  house  in 
your  town  here,  but  I  got  the  drop  on  him  and  spared  his 
life.  And  now,  in  return  for  sparing  his  life  this  morning, 
he  was  going  to  shoot  me  only  a  minute  ago. 

“Once  more  I  got  the  drop  on  him,  and  have  it  now.  If 
I  did  what  I  ought  to  do  I  would  shoot  him  down  as  he  stands 
there.  But  I  am  not  going  to  do  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  going  to  make  him  finish  this  contest,  and  then  whether 
he  wins  it  or  loses,  I  am  going  to  give  him  just  three  minutes 
to  get  out  of  my  sight.  I  am  now  ready  to  resume.” 

For  the  space  of  probably  ten  seconds  a  silence  followed 
Wild’s  words. 

Then  a  ringing  cheer  went  up. 

As  soon  as  order  could  be  restored,  Wild  rode  off  to  do  the 
stunt  he  had  not  yet  done,  and  he  did  it  so  much  better  than 
the  man  who  was  called  Twister  that  the  crowd  nearly  went 
wild  over  him. 

That  dropped  the  man  from  the  eligible  list,  and  it  now  lay 
between  our  hero  and  the  Texan. 

Fancy  Phil  said  that  if  Young  Wild  West  would  do  some¬ 
thing  he  would  try  to  duplicate  it,  so  Wild  concluded  to  ac¬ 
commodate  him. 

rie  had  Spitfire  trained  to  perfection,  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  do  almost  anything  with  him. 

Wild  began  by  riding  around  in  a  circle,  and  when  he  rode 
around  half  a  dozen  time's  he  suddenly  took  both  feet  from  the 
stirrups  and  swung  himself  across  the  saddle  on  his  stomach. 

Then  he  began  working  his  way  toward  the  belly  of  the  gal¬ 
loping  horse,  using  the  stirrup  on  that  side  to  hold  his  weight 
by  the  left  hand. 

Slowly  but  surely  he  worked  his  way  around,  and  at  length 


he  was  able  to  reach  under  and  catch  the  other  stirrup  with 
his  right  hand. 

The  crowd  waited  with  bated  breath. 

Never  before  had  they  seen  such  a  feat  attempted. 

He  was  going  directly  under  the  belly  of  the  galloping  horse, 
and  then  come  up  to  the  saddle  on  the  other  side. 

When  our  hero  had  got  a  good  hold  upon  the  stirrup  with 
his  right  hand  he  slowly  brought  his  left  toe  down  till  it  struck 
the  other  stirrup. 

When  the  toe  was  once  in  it  he  gave  a  sudden  swing,  and 
was  around  on  the  other  side  before  the  spectators  were 
hardly  aware  of  it. 

And  he  had  not  touched  the  ground,  either. 

But  the  thing  to  do  now’  was  to  draw  himself  up  into  the 
saddle. 

That  wras  the  easiest  part  of  the  w’hole  thing,  how’ever,  and 
it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  a  few  seconds  later  that  the  crowd 
saw  him  reach  the  saddle  once  more. 

Of  all  the  applause  that  had  been  given  that  day  the  greatest 
came  now. 

It  was  the  crowning  act  of  all,  and  the  spectators  craned 
their  necks  to  see  w'hat  Fancy  Phil  would  do. 

He  flung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  just  as  he  forced  his 
horse  forward  he  turned  and  show’ed  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Before  any  one  knew’  what  wras  up,  he  fired  a  shot  at  Young 
Wild  West,  which  missed  him  and  struck  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  was  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  time. 

A  dozen  rifles  and  revolvers  were  instantly  raised,  but  the 
wrord  “Don’t!”  came  from  the  lips  of  Wild  in  ringing  tones. 

Then  he  w?as  in  the  saddle  and  off  like  a  meteor  after  the 
cow’ardly  villain. 

No  one  offered  to  fire  a  shot  after  the  w’ord  “Don’t !”  rang 
out,  and  now  the  greatest  excitement  of  the  day  began. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  END  OF  FANCY  PHIL. 

The  vast  crowd  was  so  busy  watching  the  exciting  chase  that 
they  did  not  notice  two  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  make- 
believe  row  mount  their  horses  and  ride  off  to  the  left. 

They  w’ere  close  friends  of  Dodger  Dan,  and  they  felt  like 
avenging  his  death. 

Fancy  Phil  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  start,  and  he. 
too,  wTas  bearing  to  the  left. 

He  was  making  for  a  narrow’  strip  of  timber,  evidently 
thinking  he  would  have  a  chance  for  his  life  if  he  could  once 
get  under  cover  of  the  trees. 

As  the  two  villains  who  were  making  for  the  same  point 
w’ere  well  off  to  the  left,  they  w’ould  be  able  to  reach  it  about 
the  same  time  Wild  did. 

The  scout  was  the  first  to  see  them,  and  he  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Jack  and  Jim. 

“Them  fellers  mean  to  drop  Wild.  I  guess.”  he  said.  “Come. 
Jack,  you  an’  mo  will  go  after  ’em  and  give  ’em  what  they’re 
lookin’  for.” 

As  Charlie  said  this  he  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  darted 
away,  followed  by  Robedee. 

4bout  half  the  people  in  the  crowd  noticed  this  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  two.  and  they  turned  their  gar.o 
after  them. 

They  saw’  what  was  up. 

Seeing  that  several  were  moving  for  their  horses,  evidently 
to  join  in  the  pursuit,  Dove-Eye  ran  out  and  cried : 

“Don’t,  boys!  It  is  even  up.  Lot  ther  boys  from  Westou 
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win*  1  °m*  ^  them  two  fellers  are  lookin'  for  blood,  they 

tmII  git  more  than  they  want  of  it.” 

nnTt!!Le5)reS«w,tIie  sentiment  of  the  crowd,  others  ex- 
1c  stnlateil  until  the  anxious  ones  gave  up  the  idea. 

ldiv ean^  Young  Wild  West  was  covering  the  ground  rap- 

?  ,mucl1  better  horse  than  the  one  ridden  bv 
i  iid,  and  he  was  gaining  perceptibly. 

-J?  1il?c2.\Saw  t^vMther  two  villaihs  riding  to  head  him  off 
and  assist  Fancy  Phil  to  escape. 

l-,wven  t  my  rifle’"  the  brave  b°y  muttered, 
on  them  ”  U  *  1  get  a  Uttle  nearer!  rn  tr5’  my  revolver 

He  had  scarcely  expressed  himself  when  he  saw  one  of  the 
villains  raise  a  rifle  and  turn  in  the  saddle. 

Gin  heio  Matched  for  the  puff  of  smoke,  and  the  instant  he 

sav  it  he  dropped  his  head  and  hit  the  sorrel  at  the  same 
time. 

Pjc  horse  leaped  forward  like  a  shot  out  of  a  gun,  and  the 
binlet  v-ent  through  the  air  fully  three  feet  behind  Wild. 

Spitfire  was  not  used  to  being  struck  by  his  master;  hence 
the  wonderful  leap. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  Fancy  Phil  fell  Young  Wild  West  turned  and  rode 
slowly  back  to  the  judges’  stand. 

“Gentlemen,  it  is  all  over,”  he  said.  “Weston  can’t  be 
beat,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.” 

Our  friends  had  intended  to  go  back  to  Weston  that  night, 
but  the  people  prevailed  on  them  to  stay  and  attend  the 
dance  that  was  to  be  given. 

Wild  West  consented,  so  the  whole  crowd  stayed. 

The  feelings  of  the  committee  were  somewhat  dampened 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  chairman,  but  they  made  the 
best  of  it,  as  they  do  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  tried 
to  make  things  pleasant  for  the  victorious  contingent  from 
Weston. 

That  night  Young  Wild  West  and  Arietta  Murdock  led  the 
grand  march  at  the  dance. 

Everybody  wanted  to  see  them,  and  there  was  an  awful 
crowd  present. 


Y\  hile  Wild  was  trying  to  tame  him  down  a  trifle  another 
shot  rang  out. 

The  man  vho  had  tired  at  him  and  missed  threw  up  his 
hands  and  fell  from  the  saddle  just  as  he  was  about  to  fire 
again. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Young  Wild  West  saw  Cheyenne 
Charlie  and  Jack  Robedee  coming. 

A  confident  smile  broke  over  his  face. 

Fancy  Phil  was  now  getting  close  to  the  strip  of  timber. 

He  was  urging  his  horse  forward  as  fast  as  the  animal  could 
cover  the  ground. 

He  had  a  revolver  wutli  five  chambers  loaded. 

Our  hero  knewT  this. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  young  prince  of  the  saddle  gained  on 
him. 

In  another  minute  the  villain  would  reach  the  timber. 

And  the  remaining  horseman  would  be  there  at  the  same 
time. 

Wild  kept  his  eyes  on  both  of  them. 

Just  as  the  fellow  who  was  trying  so  hard  to  assist  Fancy 
Phil  reach  the  edge  of  the  timber  another  rifle  shot  sounded. 
It  came  from  Jack  Robedee,  and  the  bullet  flew  straight  to  its 
mark. 

It  struck  the  man  in  the  shoulder,  and  he  tumbled  from  his 
steed  and  rolled  over  on  the  ground,  badly  vrounded,  but  not 
dead. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Wild,  “they  are  leaving  Fancy  Phil  to  me. 
That  is  what  I  want.” 

The  fleeing  villain  w’as  now  rendered  desperate. 

He  let  out  a  yell  of  defiance  when  he  got  into  the  woods 
and  promptly  dismounted. 

But  our  hero  never  slackened  his  pace  a  bit. 

He  was  bearing  straight  upon  the  villain,  who  had  taken 
his  position  behind  a  tree. 

When  within  fifty  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  timber  his 
keen  eye  saw  Fancy  Phil’s  hand  show  at  the  side  of  the  tree. 

The  next  instant  two  shots  rang  out. 

Fancy  Phil  fired  the  first  one,  and  missed  his  mark  by 
several  feet. 

Young  Wild  West  fired  the  other,  and  he  did  not  miss  his 
mark. 

His  bullet  struck  the  hand  that  had  directed  the  shot  at 
him,  and  the  villain  behind  the  tree  dropped  the  weapon 
with  a  howl  of  pain. 

His  wrist  had  been  broken. 

But  he  was  game,  as  a  coward  can  sometimes  be  when  he 
is  cornered. 

He  reached  over  and  grabbed  the  revolver  from  the  ground 
with  his  left  hand. 

Our  hero  allowed  him  to  do  this,  dismounting  while  it 
was  being  done.  • 

“Fancy  Phil!”  he  cried,  “you  want  my  life  awful  bad,  it 
seems.  You  are  the  worst  man  I  ever  met,  white  or  red,  and 
I  am  going  to  drop  you,  so  say  your  prayers!” 

“Not  yet!”  was  the  reply. 

With  that  he  fired  a  shot  with  his  left  hand. 

But  he  exposed  himself  more  than  he  thought,  and  even 
as  the  bullet  whistled  past  his  head,  Young  Wild  West  fired 
at  him.  _ _ ^ 

That  wound  up  the  chase. 


They  danced  the  first  set,  and  then  Wild  excused  himself 
and  went  off  to  look  for  Charlie,  who  was  missing. 

He  thought  probably  the  scout  had  got  into  bad  company 
and  might  be  taking  too  much  whisky  for  his  good. 

Wild  made  for  a  barroom  that  was  across  the  wide  hall  of 
the  building,  and  as  he  did  so  a  dark  figure  crept  from  a 
corner  and  started  after  him. 

There  was  a  gleaming  knife  in  the  man’s  hand,  vThieh 
plainly  told  that  he  was  on  murder  bent. 

It  was  Silas  Hodge. 

The  man  had  become  drunk  from  trying  to  drown  his 
troubles,  and  had  determined  to  kill  Young  Wild  West,  whom 
he  deemed  as  the  cause  of  them  all. 

The  villain  had  really  loved  Dodger  Dan  like  a  brother, 
and  he  meant  to  make  up  with  him  after  the  money  had 
been  lost  or  won. 

He  had  seen  Young  Wild  West  shoot  him,  and  that  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  wrant  revenge. 

He  had  been  watching  for  his  time  for  two  solid  hours, 
and  now  it  had  come. 

Nerving  himself,  the  dastardly  scoundrel  leaped  forward 
to  plunge  the  gleaming  knife  into  the  heart  of  Young  Wild 
West. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  premonition  that  comes  to  a  person 
when  in  great  danger,  and  it  must  have  been  that  way  wTith 
our  hero. 

At  any  rate  he  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  man  leaping 
toward  him. 

He  very  quickly  stepped  aside,  and  then  knocked  the 
crazed  fellow  down  with  his  fist. 

Before  Silas  Dodge  could  recover  himself  Wild  had  him 
pinned  to  the  floor. 

“Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  vrho  it  was,  “so  you  have 
played  your  last  card  and  lost,  have  you?  Well,  I  suppose 
this  dance  will  wind  up  with  a  grand  hanging.  Get  upon 
your  feet,  Silas  Hodge.” 

The  villain  obeyed,  letting  the  knife  drop  to  the  floor. 

“Pick  that  up!”  was  the  stern  command. 

Tremblingly  Hodge  obeyed. 

“Now,  then,  march  into  that  ballroom!” 

He  hesitated,  but  a  touch  from  the  cold  muzzle  of  the 
shooter  started  him  forward. 

With  measured  tread  Wild  marched  him  into  the  ballroom, 
and  the  moment  the  twro  entered  the  music  ceased. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Wild,  “here  is  the  last  of 
the  three  wrho  have  tried  so  hard  to  kill  me  to-day.  I  turned 
in  the  nick  of  time,  as  I  \^as  going  through  the  hall,  for  he 
was  just  going  to  stab  me  from  behind  with  the  knife  he 
has  in  his  hand.  What  shall  be  done  with  such  a  man  as  he 
is?” 

“Hang  him!”  came  from  the  lips  of  every  man  present, 
and  some  of  the  women,  too. 

Hodge  cast  an  appealing  look  around  him. 

But  not  a  look  of  sympathy  did  he  see. 

He  had  tried  to  assassinate  Young  Wild  West,  and  that 
was  enough  to  make  the  crowd  feel  like  tearing  him  to 
pieces. 

Realizing  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  he  suddenly  becaino 
imbued  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  desperation. 

With  a  supreme  superhuman  effort  he  tore  himself  free 
from  the  grasp  of  the  angry  men  and  made  a  bolt  for  the 
door. 
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Even  Wild  did  not  expect  such  a  move,  and  before  he 
could  be  stopped,  the  villain  was  out  into  the  hall. 

He  reached  the  door  leading  into  the  street  and  was  out 
in  a  jiffy. 

It  happened  that  a  horse  was  hitched  to  a  post  right  there, 
and  cutting  the  animal  loose,  Hodge  leaped  upon  his  back 
and  rode  away  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Half  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  at  him  by  the  men  as  they 
rushed  from  the  ballroom. 

But  luck  was  with  the  desperate  villain  just  then,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  for  not  one  of  them  touched  him. 

“I  will  run  him  down,”  exclaimed  Wild,  as  he  ran  to  get  his 
horse.  “I  caught  Fancy  Phil,  and  I  guess  I  can  catch  him.” 

Wild  had  no  sooner  gone  in  pursuit  when  a  number  of 
others  followed. 

Among  them  were  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Dove-Eye  Dave. 

Wild  was  so  far  ahead  of  Charlie  and  the  rest  that  the 
clatter  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  could  just  be  heard. 

‘‘He’ll  catch  him,  all  right,”  Charlie  said  to  Jack  Robedee. 

The  pursuing  horsemen  were  letting  themselves  loose  now. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  were  simply  yelling  to  let  the 
cowardly  fugitive  know  that  they  meant  to  get  him. 

Wild  had  not  been  riding  more  than  two  minutes  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  man  he  was  pursuing. 

It  seemed  that  Hodge  had  become  confused  in  some  man¬ 
ner,  and  rode  back  to  take  a  road  for  the  open  prairie  beyond. 

That  made  him  lose  his  big  lead. 

And  just  as  he  was  turning  up  the  other  road,  which  was 
not  much  more  than  a  trail,  our  hero  came  in  sight  of  him. 

The  moon  was  just  rising,  and  by  its  silvery  light  Wild 
saw  Silas  Hodge  plainly. 

But  he  did  not  open  his  mouth. 

He  knew  if  he  cried  out  for  him  to  halt  he  would  only 
ride  all  the  faster  in  his  effort  to  escape. 

“I  guess  I  will  take  him  back  alive,”  thought  the  boy. 
“The  people  there  have  set  their  hearts  on  hanging  the 
scoundrel.  If  ever  a  man  deserved  hanging,  this  one  does, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  try  and  prevent  them  from  doing  it." 

Young  Wild  West  was  just  as  sure  of  catching  his  man  now 
as  he  was  that  the  moon  was  showing  him  the  way  to  ride. 

But  he  was  cautious,  just  the  same,  for  he  knew  the  villain 
must  have  something  more  than  the  knife  he  had  tried  to 
stab  him  in  the  back  with. 

He  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  disarm  him  when  he 
forced  him  to  walk  into  the  ballroom,  and  that  was  where 
he  had  made  a  slight  mistake. 

Therefore  he  would  have  to  look  out  for  him. 

The  fugitive  was  now  riding  over  a  level  stretch  of  land 
that  was  interspersed  with  short,  stubby  bushes. 

He  had  left  the  trail  and  was  making  for  a  clump  of 
trees. 

Wild  saw  what  he  was  trying  for  and  he  resolved  that  he 
would  never  reach  the  trees. 

A  word  to  Spitfire,  and  he  began  to  gain  more  rapidly. 

The  final  spurt  in  the  race  had  begun. 

Suddenly  our  hero  raised  his  revolver  and  sent  a  bullet 
whizzing  past  the  villain’s  head. 

Hodge  dodged  in  a  frightened  way  as  he  heard  the  singing 
of  the  bullet,  and  then  be  turned  and  did  exactly  what  the 
boy  wanted  him  to  do. 

He  fired  two  shots,  both  of  them  going  wide  of  the  mark, 
because  Wild  swerved  to  the  left  when  he  anticipated  what 
he  was  going  to  do. 

Then  the  Prince  of  the  Saddle  fired  again. 

This  time  the  bullet  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  Hodge’s  head. 

But  it  did  more  than  that,  for  the  villain  dodged  and  lost 
his  balance. 

He  fell  from  the  saddle,  his  foot  catching  in  one  of  the 
stirrups. 

Over  the  ground  he  was  dragged  in  a  way  that  would 
surely  put  an  end  to  him  if  the  horse  was  not  stopped  very 
quickly. 

“I  must  have  hit  him,”  said  Wild  to  himself.  “Well,  I 
suppose  I  might  have  made  a  mistake  of  an-  inch.  I  aimed 
to  just  graze  his  head.  I’ll  see  where  I  did  hit  him.” 

Impeded  by  the  dragging  body,  the  horse  ahead  slackened 
speed  a  trifle. 

The  next  instant  Spitfire  was  at  its  side  and  Wild  had 
seized  the  bridle  rein. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  a  second  or  two  to  bring  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  a  halt. 

Then  he  dismounted  and  found  that  Silas  Hodge  was  not 
hurt  much,  after  all. 

The  villain  had  dropped  his  revolver  when  he  tumbled 
from  the  saddle,  but  he  still  had  the  kuife  that  Wild  had 


made  him  pick  up  when  he  had  dropped  it.  aft'r  being  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  kill  the  boy. 

“I  know  you.  Young  Wild  West,”  he  hissed.  “You  have 
driven  me  to  the  last  ditch!  I  am  like  a  rat  in  a  corner, 
and  I  am  going  to  fight  for  ray  life.” 

“You  had  better  not,  Silas  Hodge,”  was  the  calm  retort. 
“You  had  better  surrender  quietly  and  let  me  take  you  back 
into  town.  You  cannot  escape  now,  and  you  know  it.  If  you 
put  up  a  fight  I  will  easily  defeat  you,  and  most  likely  kill 
you.” 

“Will  you  give  me  a  chance  for  my  life?”  asked  the  villain 
in  an  eager  tone. 

“Do  you  think  I  ought  to?” 

“Yes!  You  are  said  to  be  honest,  manly  and  generous; 
now,  give  me  a  show  for  my  life.  I  hear  your  fresh  friends 
galloping  to  this  spot,  but  you  can  easily  make  them  let  me 
alone.” 

“I  can  give  you  a  show  for  your  life  in  but  one  way.” 

“And  what  v*Tay  is  that?” 

“Defend  yourself!” 

With  that  Young  Wild  West  drew  his  hunting  knife  and 
made  out  as  if  he  was  going  to  stab  the  villain  to  the  heart. 

Hodge  knew  what  his  chance  was,  and  he  was  going  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

He  could  hear  the  horsemen  rapidly  nearing  the  place, 
and  he  knew  his  only  chance  was  to  kill  Young  Wild  West, 
and  kill  him  quick. 

He  went  into  the  fight  with  a  feeling  of  desperation  and 
despair. 

Clash!  Clash! 

The  tempered  steel  blades  came  together  in  the  air  and 
sparks  of  fire  flew. 

Hodge  knew  something  about  handling  a  knife,  too.  but 
strive  as  he  might,  every  thrust  he  made  was  cleverly  parried. 

Young  Wild  West  was  simply  playing  with  the  villain. 

But  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  though  he  richly  de¬ 
served  it. 

He  was  going  to  wait  till  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  the  rest 
got  to  the  scene  and  then  disarm  him. 

In  the  moonlight  the  two  made  a  thrilling  sight. 

They  circled  around,  darted  back  and  forth  and  stepped 
sidewise  in  all  the  motions  peculiar  to  a  fight  with  hunt¬ 
ing  knives. 

Hodge  was  doing  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  his  youthful 
opponent,  and  Wild  was  simply  defending  himself. 

“Whoopee!  A  fight,  boys!” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Cheyenne  Charlie,  and  the  next  instant 
those  who  had  followed  Wild  in  pursuit  came  galloping  up. 

“Want  any  help,  Wild?”  called  out  Jack  Robedee. 

“No!  Here  he  is.;  I’ll  turn  him  over  to  you!”  and  with 
that  Wild  made  a  quick  lunge  and  disarmed  the  villain, 
sending  his  knife  flying  a  dozen  feet  away. 

Jack  seized  Hodge  almost  before  the  blade  struck  the 
ground. 

“Now,  I  guess  we’ll  have  ther  bangin’,  after  all,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Hodge  made  just  one  effort  to  get  away  from  him,  and 
then  he  gave  up  and  allowed  them  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 
him. 

The  admiring  friends  of  Young  Wild  West  yelled  themselves 
hoarse  as  they  rode  back  to  town  with  the  prisoner. 

As  soon  as  they  got  there  a  judge  and  jury  were  found 
and  Silas  Hodge  was  quickly  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

The  execution  took  place  at  once,  but  our  friends  from 
Weston  did  not  witness  it. 

They  slipped  the  incident  from  their  minds  and  went  on 
dancing  in  the  ballroom. 

Every  one  had  a  good  time,  and  the  next  day  Young  Wild 
West  and  his  friends  went  back  to  Weston. 

The  news  of  their  victories  had  preceded  them.  They 
wrere  warmly  received. 

The  day  in  Spondulicks  had  been  one  of  triumph  for  the 
handsome  young  Prince  of  the  Saddle. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST’S 
STRATEGY;  OR.  THE  COMANCHE  CHIEF’S  LAST  RAID.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Rosewood  trees  arc  found  in  South  America  and  in  the 
Last  Indies  and  neighboring  islands.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  kinds.  The  name  is  not  taken  from  the  color  of  the 
wood,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by  reason  of  a  roselike 
fragrance  which  it  possesses  when  first  cut.  Some  of  the 
trees  grow  so  large  that  planks  four  feet  broad  and  ten 
feet  in  length  can  be  cut  from  them.  The  broad  planks 
are  principally  used  to  make  tops  for  pianofortes.  The 
rosewood  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Such  is  its 
value  in  manufactures  as  an  ornamental  wood  that  some 
of  the  forests  where  it  once  grew  abundantly  have  now 
scarcely  a  single  specimen.  New  plantations  have  been  set 
out,  so  that  the  supply  will  not  become  exhausted. 


Charles  Bertolina,  the  Galveston,  Texas,  Pied  Piper,  has 
turned  in  his  badge  and  will  not  be  seen  catching  rats 
along  the  water, front  and  the  beach  for  some  time.  Charles 
is  the  champion  rat  catcher  of  Galveston.  For  the_  past 
several  months  he  has  been  taking  the  rodents  at  the  rate 
of  2.000  per  month.  For  this  service  he  received  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  paid  for  rats,  and  in  addition  was  given  a  bonus 
of  $10  provided  he  caught  as  many  as  1,000  in  thirty  days. 
When  Charles  began  his  career  as  rat  catcher  he  said  he 
would  quit  when  he  had  made  enough  money  to  buy  a  boat 
and  a  gasoline  engine.  Recently  he  made  the  purchase, 
and  then  appeared  at  the  Health-  Office  and  laid  down  his 
commission.  The  latest  record  made  by  Charles  was  1,028 
rats  in  sixteen  days.  For  these  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
eight  and  ten  cents  each  and  given  a  bonus  of  $10. 


When  the 'curtain  was  raised  on  the  1015  National 
League  season  at  the  Polo  Grounds  ball  fans  and  players 
were  treated  to  a  new  one.  Out  in  left  field  there  flares 
a  fortv-foot  sign  proclaiming  that  the  first  New  York 
player  who  hits  it  with  a  fly  ball  is  to  be  presented  with  a 
brand  new  Overlaud  car.  C.  T.  Silver,  president  of  the 
Overland  Distributing  Company,  is  the  man  who  hit  on 
this*  plan  to  stimulate  the  New  York  players  in  their 
“swatfests*”  “Hit  ’er  out”  will  be  changed  from  now  on 
to  “Hit  that  sign,  kid,”  by  the  rabid  rooters.  The  distance 
of  the  big  sign  from  the  home  plate  is  394  feet,  and  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  one  of  New  York's  big  hitters  pull¬ 
ing  down  the  Overland  car  which  is  offered.  Before  decid¬ 
ing  on  this  move.  Mr.  Silver  wrote  the  baseball  writers  on 
the  New  York  dailies  asking  their  advice  on  the  matter, 
and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer  is  a  good  sporting 
proposition.  The  distance  is  not  so  great  that  the  might} 
wagon  tongue  of  “Swot  Milligan”  need  be  brought  into 
play.  As  one  of  the  scribes  puts  it :  “It  might  be  pulled 
right  off  the  reel,  and  again  it  may  drag  along  for  quite  a 
oeriod.”  Mr.  Silver’s  offer  officially  is  as  follows:  “The 
first.  New  York  player  who  hits  the  Overland  sign  with 
a  fl v-ball  during  a  championship  game  during  the  season 
of  1915  will  be  made  a  present  of  a  new  Overland  auto- 


Tbe  Bank  of  England  has  in  operation  a  machine  for 
weighing  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns.  It  is  so  extremely 
sensitive  that  it  can  denote  a  tenth  of  a  grain  difference 
in  the  weight  of  a  coin.  It  automatically  weighs  twenty- 
six  coins  a  minute.  The  coins  of  full  weight  it  throws 
to  the  right,  and  the  others  to  the  left. 

Why  a  kiss  should  be  delivered  through  a  screen  will 
be  demonstrated  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  its  ex¬ 
position.  The  persons  who  attend  the  show  will  have  a 
chance  to  see  just  how  the  bacteria  which  are  transmitted 
from  the  lips  of  some  Don  Juan  to  those  of  his  lady  love 
develop  and  endanger  the  health  of  the  recipient. 

It  is  reported  in  London  that  a  new  battleship  is  under- 
construction  which  will  be  the  most  powerful  craft  afloat 
and  will  necessitate  the  adoption  of  new  methods  in  battle¬ 
ship  construction  that  probably  will  halt  the  construction 
programme  of  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  this 
new  ship  will,  be  800  feet  in  length,  will  carry  six  15-inch 
guns  and  have  the  wonderful  speed  of  forty  knots. 

Paying  his  way  through  college  with  a  jitney  car  is  the 
scheme  worked  out  by  a  Washburn  student,  John  McEn- 
tyre.  McEntyre  is  a  sophomore.  When  the  jitney  busi¬ 
ness  hit  Topeka,  Ivan.,  he  went  into  the  service.  He  runs 
it  every  afternoon  from  4  until  8  o’clock  and  on  Saturdays 
from  1  until  10  o’clock  at  night.  So  far  McEntyre  has 
made  an  average  of  $5  per  day  over  his  expenses. 

Walter  and  Charles  Whitlock,  of  Cottonwood  Falls, 
Kan.,  have  recently  found  some  very  valuable  pearls  while 
hunting  mussels  along  the  Cottonwood  River.  One  pearl, 
whicli  t|ie  boys  have  had  mounted  in  a  ring,  weighs  twenty- 
three  grains  and  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than  $100.  A 
fine  pearl  found  by  the  boys  some  time  ago  was  traded 
for  a  motor  car,  which  they  afterwards  sold  for  $400. 


After  dreaming  that  he  saw  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stella 
Laird,  who  had  disappeared  from  home  five  days  before,  on 
the  streets  of  Fort  Worth,  J.  T.  McForums,  of  Waco, 
Texas,  came  here  and  found  Mrs.  Laird  walking  on  a 
crowded  street.  She  had  only  50  cents  and  was  unable  to 
account  for  her  presence  here.  McForums  said  his  daugh¬ 
ter  had  similarly  disappeared  twice  before  and  that  each 
time  he  had  found  her  bv  a  dream. 

*j 


Frank  Modlin,  a  farmer  living  west  of  Newcastle,  Ind.> 
had  an  experience  in  the  rat  catching  line  that  is  out  of 
the  ordinary.  He  set  several  steel  traps  in  the  cellar  of 
his  home,  and  on  going  to  the'  cellar  found  that  one  rat 
had  “caught”  itself  in  three  traps.  The  rat  had  caught 
one  front  leg  in  a  trap,  and  on  moving  over  to  another 
caught  the  other  frout,  leg  and,  evident  becoming  disgusted 
with  itself,  moved  to  another  trap,  catching  ita  tail. 
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The  Fate  of  Philip  Funk 

- OR - 

LEFT  IN  THE  LAND  OF  FIRE 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  PEST  SHIP. 

“What  can  it  mean?  Where  on  earth  has  she  gone?” 
exclaimed  George,,  looking  about  right  and  left. 

They  were  back  at  the  pile  of  rocks  now. 

There  was  no  trace  of  Susie  in  whichever  direction  they 
looked. 

“It’s  some  trick  of  the  dwarfs !  They  have  some  way  of 
getting  up  here,”  said  Tom. 

“Dunno  ’bout  dat,”  said  Jeff,  shaking  his  head.  “Dunno 
what  to  make  of  all  dis.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  black  idiot?”  demanded 
George.  “What  are  you  making  big  eyes  at  me  for,  any¬ 
how  ?” 

“I  mean  dat  it’s  magic,”  said  Jeff.  “Dat  ar’  gal  kean’t 
have  got  out  ob  sight  so,  ’less  de  ole  boy  help  her !  Dem 
dwarfs  cley  cast  a  spell  on  her.  Dey  spirit  her  down  into 
dere  cave.” 

“Was  there  ever  such  nonsense,”  said  Tom,  impatiently. 
“There  may  be  some  way  of  getting  up  out  of  the  cave 
among  these  rocks ;  they  may  have  come  up  and  grabbed 
her,  but  I’ll  swear  there  is  no  way  of  getting  up  over 
the  bluff  or  of  getting  down.” 

This  was  certainly  so.  All  along  the  edge  of  the  prom¬ 
ontory  on  both  sides  the  bluff  overhung,  so  that  for  any 
one  to  climb  up  from  the  beach  was  impossible  on  the 
face  of  it. 

Tom  and  George  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  pulling 
the  stones  about,  hoping  to  find  some  entrance  to  the  cave, 
but  could  discover  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Jeff  meanwhile  had  been  sent  down  to  the  end  of  the 
promontory  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  ship,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  would  sing  out  and  make  his  re¬ 
port,  which  was  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

The  ship  continued  to  move  steadily  over  toward  the 
Patagonian  coast,  until  at  last,  passing  around  a  point  of 
land,  she  disappeared. 

Tom  was  in  despair. 

George  said  little,  but  Tom  could  see  that  he  was  more 
than  half  inclined  to  share  Jeff’s  superstitious  notions 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  girl  in  spite  of  the  way  in 
which  he  jumped  on  the  poor  coon. 

Meanwhile  the  dwarfs  were  swarming  about  on  the  rocks 
which  lay  scattered  all  over  the  beach,  keeping  up  their 
usual  chatter,  while  Hie  canoes  came  and  went  popping 


in  and  out  among  the  rocks,  those  who  paddled  them,  as 
well  as  the  Fuegians  on  the  rocks,  paying  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  faces  peering  down  at  them  over  the  cliffs. 

“Don’t  believe  they  took  her.  Don’t  believe  she’s  down 
there  no  more  than  nothing,”  remarked  George  for  perhaps 
the  twentieth  time. 

“You’re  wrong,”  said  Tom. 

“No;  he’s  right,”  said  Jeff.  “Dis  place  is  hoodooed. 
Les’  get  out  of  it  quick.” 

“How  can  we  go  and  leave  that  poor  girl  behind  us?” 
said  Tom.  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it !” 

“I'm  going  down  to  take  another  look  for  the  ship,”  said 
George.  “Come  on,  Tom.  Jeff,  you  stay  here  and  keep 
a  watch  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  see  if  you  can  see 
anything  of  the  girl  down  there  among  the  dwarfs.'’ 

Jeff  objected. 

He  didn’t  want  to  stay  alone  “in  dat  hoodooed  place,” 
he  declared.  “Dem  rocks  was  witch  rocks,'’  and  so  on. 

George  ordered  him  peremptorily  to  do  it,  and  he  grum- 
blingly  consented. 

Out  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  the  ship;  now  the  red  signal  floated  from  the  tree  limb 
in  vain. 

“We’ll  leave  it  there,  anyhow,”  said  George;  “and  now, 
Tom,  I'm  going  back  to  the  wreck  again  to  see  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  there.  We  can  do  absolutely  nothing  more  about 
that  girl  at  present.  If  that  white  prisoner  was  Philip 
Funk,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  if  we  can  get  him  perhaps 
lie  can  give  us  a  pointer.  Good  heavens !  what's  that !” 

A  frightful  yell  rang  out  behind  them. 

Poor  Jeff  was  in  trouble,  but  what  the  trouble  was  thev 

i 

were  not  destined  to  find  out  then,  for  when  they  looked 
back  it  was  the  case  of  Susie  over  again. 

Jeff  was  nowhere  in  sight,  nor  did  half  an  hour's  search 
throw  any  light  whatever  upon  the  mystery  of  his  disap¬ 
pearance. 

What  the  feelings  of  George  and  Tom  were  when  they 
at  last  left  the  place  can  be  better  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  horrible  influence  pervaded  this 
desolate  land  of  fire. 

There  was  little  talking  done  now  as  they  walked  along 
at  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

They  could  look  down  upon  the  water  and  watch  the 
movement  of  the  canoes. 

The  whole  licet  seemed  to  be  returning  to  the  settlement 
under  t he  promontory. 
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Y  ben  the  boys  reached  the  wreck  there  was  no  one  to 
f  be  seen. 

‘‘By  thuilder,  where’s' the  dog?"  exclaimed  George  sud¬ 
denly;  *T  clean  forgot  Xed!” 

Xed  was  the  name  Susie  had  called  her  dog  by.  The 
big  Xewfoundland  had  followed  them  to  the  promontory 
and  had  been  running  about  when  they  left  Susie  on  the 
rocks.  So  troubled  had  the  boys  been  about  the  strange 
disappearance  that  all  thoughts  of  the  dog  were  out  of 
their  heads. 


“It  s  mighty  queer  I  shouldn’t  have  thought  of  him,” 
declared  Tom.  “I  can’t  account  for  it.  What  became  of 
|the  creature  ?  Did  he  follow  his  mistress  ?  He  must  have 
done  so,  I  suppose.” 

George  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  all  a  part  of  it,”  he  said.  “You  may  well  ask 
K  where’s  the  dog.  You  haven’t  knocked  about  the  world  as 
much  as  I  have,  boy.  You  don’t  know  the  power  of  some 
of  these  medicine  men  among  the  Indians  and  other  savage 
«  tribes.  I  tell  you  they  can  do  wonderful  things.” 

“I  don't  know,  of  course,  George,  but  I  don’t  believe  in 
any  such  nonsense.  Susie  and  Jeff  are  somewhere,  and  we 
mus.t  find  out  where.  I  only  wish  we  had  the  dog.” 

“Lots  of  good  wishing  does.  What  about  the  wreck? 
I  If  those  little  black  savages  are  all  gone  it  would  be  a 
good  scheme  for  one  of  us  to  go  over  there  and  see  if  they 
have  left  anv  grub  behind  them,  for  I’m  as  hungry  as  a 
wolf.” 


The  rope  and  the  bo’sen’s  chair  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  dwarfs,  perhaps  owing  to  the  appearance  the  line 
Nhad  of  holding  the  ship  in  position  on  the  rocks. 

“I’ll  go  right  over,”  said  Tom.  “I’m  sure  they  have 
all  gone.  Probably  I  can  find  a  basket  and  bring  over  a 
Hoad  of  grub.  They  can’t  have  taken  everything  away.” 

George  wanted  to  go,  but  Tom  would  not  hear  to  it. 

“It  won’t  do,”  he  declared.  “If  anything  should  happen 
to  drop  me  into  the  water  I  can  swim  and  get  out  of  it, 
but  you  couldn’t.  I’m  the  one  to  go.” 

“You  talk  as  if  you  could  be  pulled  over  on  the  chair 
from  this  side,”  said  George.  “How  are  you  going  to  get 
there  anyhow?” 

“Swim  for  it,  same  as  I  did  before,”  said  Tom  ;  “but  I 
-don’t  go  in  my  clothes  this  time.  Oh,  I'll  manage  it. 
Xever  you  fear.” 

The  tide  was  now  well  on  the  rise,  but  the  position  of 
the  ship  had  changed  very  little. 

Tom  slipped  down  under  the  bluff,  stripped  and  plunged 
into  the  water,  which  was  cold  enough  to  have  killed  most 
men  just  from  the  chill. 

But  Tom  did  not  care. 

He  never  doubted  that  he  would  reach  the  ship,  and  in 
due  time  he  did  and  climbed  aboard,  working  his  way  up 
Mo  the  main  hatch. 

4  “Anybody  aboard  ?”  yelled  George. 

There  was  but  little  wind  now  and  it  was  easy  to  send 
phis  voice  over  to  the  wreck. 

i  “Xot  a  soul  that  1  can  see.  T’m  going  below  now!” 

I  yelled  Tom. 

Tie  -hip  had  now  righted  a  little,  and  it  was  possible 
to  crawl  along  the  deck  to  the  cabin  stairs. 


Tom  thought  of  the  dreadful  'scenes  there  must  have 
been  on  board  while  the  pestilence  was  raging  among  the 
crew  and  all  that  poor  Susie  must  have  endured. 

He  shuddered  as  he  looked  down  into  the  cabin. 

It  seemed  like  intruding  into  the  house  of  the  dead. 

He  thought  how  if  this  were  a  house  on  land  how  peo¬ 
ple  would  shun  it  and  how  they  would  shun  him  for  ever 
having  ventured  near  it. 

“Are  you  afraid  to  go  down?”  yelled  George.  “What 
are  you  hanging  back  for?” 

Tom  turned  and  waved  his  hand. 

“I’m  going !”  he  cried,  and,  putting  aside  his  fears,  he 
hurried  down  the  cabin  stairs. 

George  watched  him  as  be  disappeared,  and  then  turned 
away  to  examine  the  fastening  of  the  line,  when  all  at 
once  a  startled  shout  from  the  wreck  turned  his  attention 
that  way  again. 

Tom  was  back  out  of  the  cabin. 

“Oh,  George,”  he  yelled  in  a  frightened  way.  “Oh, 
George !” 


CHAPTER  XY. 

i  . 

THE  HEAD  IN  THE  STATEROOM  DOOR. 
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Tom  had  been  thoroughlv  startled. 

Xo  sooner  did  he  enter  the  cabin  and  begin  looking 
about  than  a  dismal  groan  was  heard. 

This  drew  the  boy’s  attention  to  a  half-open  stateroom 
door  from  behind  which  the  sound  seemed  to  come. 

Was  some  one  alive  in  there? 

It  flashed  over  Tom  that  some  one  of  the  crew  might 
have  escaped  the  smallpox  and  hidden  himself  from  Susie, 
taking  refuge  in  the  cabin  after  the  wreck. 

“Is  any  one  there  ?”  he  called. 

Immediately  the  stateroom  door  was  pushed  aside  a 
mere  crack  and  Torn  could  see  a  horrible  face  peering  out 
at  him. 

It  gave  him  such  a  turn  that  he  almost  fainted,  and  had 
hardly  strength  enough  to  get  on  i  deck,  shout  to  George 
and  tell  him.  what  had  occurred. 

“You  ought  to  have  asked  who  he  was,”  said  George.  “I 
suppose,  though,  it  is  only  some  poor  sailor  who  didn’t 
die.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Tom,  looking,  shudderingly  down  the 
cabin  stairs.  “I  think  he  had  the  smallpox  all  right.  His 
face  was  as  black  ns  an  iron  pot.” 

“Perhaps  you  had  better  give  it  up  and  come  back,”  said 
George.  “We  all  need  grub,  though,  if  we  expect  to  live. 
I  wish  I  was  over  there  to  help  you,  Tom.” 

“I  don’t  need  any  help,”  called  Tom.  “I’m  going  to  do 
it  anyhow.  T  was  only  scared  a  bit.  You  needn’t  put  me 
down  as  regularly  afraid.” 

“Do  you  hear  anything  of  him  down  there  now?” 

“Xot  a  thing.  It’s  as  silent  as  a  Quaker  meeting.  Xever 
mind,  George!  I’ll  attend  to  it  all.” 

Tom  now  returned  down  the  stairs. 

“Is  any  one  there?”  he  shouted.  “Come  out  and  show 
yourself!  I’ll  help  you  if  I  can.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


BEAVER  SOON  TO  BE  SCARCE. 

I 

Elizor  Collins,  one  of  the  most  successful  trappers  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  Michigan,  and  his  partners,  Sherman 
Tissue  and  Joe  Dakota,  the  latter  a  Chippewa  Indian,  have 
completed  their  winter’s  trapping  and  the  packs  of  pelts 
they  have  brought  in  to  L’Anse  remind  one  of  the  early 
days.  Mr.  Collins  says  that  under  the  present  law  the 
beavers  will  soon  be  exterminated. 

There  is  a  general  supposition  that  beavers  are  hard  to 
catch,  but  this  is  not  true.  Once  a  colony  is  located  they 
are  easily  trapped,  even  to  the  last  one,  for  they  will  not 
desert  their  habitations  in  the  winter  time. 

One  license  of  $10  permits  the  taking  of  fifteen  beavers 
and  a  new  license  can  then  be  taken  out.  As  there  are  only 
about  ten  or  fifteen  beavers  in  a  colony,  one  license  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  exterminate  an  entire  colony. 


TO  TRY  TO  CROSS  CONTINENT  IN  FIVE  DAYS 

ON  MOTORCYCLE. 

Across  the  continent  by  motorcycle  in  five  days  !  That 
is  the  object  of  a  transcontinental  dispatch  relay  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  War  Department,  is  to  take  place 
early  in  July. 

The  promoters,  Motor  Cycling  of  Chicago  and  Motor- 
cvcle  Illustrated  of  New  Yrork,  have  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate  to  the  War  Department  the  effectiveness  of  the 
motorcycle  in  army  service.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
dispatch  relay  will  be  started  from  the  army  post  at  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island,  to  terminate  at  the  Presidio  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Running  night  and  day,  the  trained  riders  covering  the 
various  relays  will  average  better  than  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  which  should  suffice  to  bring  the  message  into  Frisco 
in  better  than  five  days. 


TREES  THAT  KEEP  WEATHER  RECORDS. 

In  cutting  up  logs  for  experimental  purposes  at  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  it  was  noticed  that  in  a  number  of  them  there  were 
little  diagonal  streaks,  or  wrinkles,  running  across  the 
grain,  and  that  these  appeared  entirely  on  the  same  side 
of  the  trees.  It  was  well  known  that  these  wrinkles  indi¬ 
cated  compression  failures,  such  as  result  from  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  fiber  at  some  time,  either  from  bending 
in  a  storm,  or  from  rough  handling;  but  as  all  of  the  logs 
in  question  came  from  the  same  locality  in  Florida,  and 
the  markings  were  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  log,  it  was 
assumed  that  they  were  caused  by  some  severe  storm  from 
the  South  that  had  swept  over  that  part  of  the  country. 
By  carefully  counting  the  annual  rings  of  wood,  and 
knowing  when  these  trees  were  cut,  it  was  decided  that 
the  storm  recorded  by  the  wrinkles  must  have  occurred 
in  the  year  1 R98 ;  and  inquiries  verified  the  fact  that  at  | 
that  time  a  hurricane  had  swept  over  that  region. 


DAM  BREAKS;  EIGHT  DROWNED. 

The  Lyman  Reservoir  Dam,  impounding  the  waters  of 
the  Little  Colorado  River,  twelve  miles  north  of  St.  John  s, 

7  •  i? 

gave  way  shortly  before  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  or 
April  15,  releasing  the  contents  of  a  lake  four  miles  long 
and  one  mile  wide,  flooding  hundreds  of  ranches  below  and 
drowning  eight  persons. 

Of  those  drowned  there  were  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  Palmer  and  grandchildren  of  Mrs.  Rachel 
Berry  of  Apache  County,  the  first  woman  representative 
in  the  Arizona  Legislature.  The  property  loss  will  total 
about  $500,000. 

The  reservoir  at  Hunt,  northwest  of  St.  John’s,  in  the 
direct  path  of  the  rushing  waters,  next  collapsed  and  the 
flood,  sweeping  through  channels  and  canyons  of  the  petri¬ 
fied  forest  there,  assailed  the  village  of  Woodruff  and  raced 
into  that  town. 

Ten  years  ago  St.  John’s  suffered  heavily  when  the  Sa- 
lado  Reservoir  Dam  gave  way.  The  Lyman  dam  was  con¬ 
structed  of  earth  and  rock,  was  1,500  feet  in  length,  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  fifty-two  feet.  It  was  built  in  1912. 
The  stored  waters  were  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  irrigate 
15,000  acres.  The  canal  system  under  the  dam  comprises 
about  twenty  miles. 

The  dam  was  inspected  several  months  ago  by  Eastern 
engineers,  who  advised  its  strengthening. 


EARLY  CHINESE  RECORDS  OF  ECLIPSES. 

Messrs.  Hiravama  and  Ogura  have  published  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Tokyo  Mathematico-Physical  Society  t he 
results  of  their  attempts  to  fix  the  dates  of  some  early 
eclipses  recorded  in  Chinese  literature.  The  earliest  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Shu  Ching,  where  it 
is  recorded  that  in  the  feign  of  Chung  K'ang,  the  fourth 
emperor  of  the  lid  a  dynasty,  there  occurred  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  which  had  not  been  predicted  by  the  astronomers, 
who  were  alleged  to  have  been  drunk  and  to  have  neglected 
their  duties.  Hence  the  customary  rites  for  delivering  the 
sun,  which  should  have  been  arranged  in  advance  and  su¬ 
perintended  by  the  astronomers,  were  in  the  emergency 
performed  by  other  officials  without  proper  preparation. 
The  emperor  accordingly  ordered  the  army  to  punish  the 
astronomers.  A  later  document  makes  it  possible  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  event  as  October  13th,  2127  B.  C.  (Julian 
calendar) — the  earliest  recorded  eclipse  in  the  world.  Cal¬ 
culation  shows  that  there  actually  was  a  solar  eclipse  on 
that  date,  but  probably  not  in  China,  though  the  elements 
of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  accurate 
enough  to  indicate  certainly  the  path  of  so  remote  an 
eclipse.  The  authors  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  in¬ 
formation  fixing  the  date  of  the  eclipse  is  due  to  Chinese 
astronomers  of  a  later  age,  who  calculated  that  an  eclipse 
occurred  on  that  date  and  erroneously  supposed  that  it  was 
visible  in  China. 
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BOLD  BOB,  THE  CAPTAIN- OF  THE  TEAM 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SERIAL  STOGY) 


CHAPTER  IV  (continued) 

Sidney  was  sitting  in  the  grand  stand,  a  pi  aid  silken 
ribbon  fluttering  from  her  shoulder,  and  beside  her  was 
her  friend  Barbara  A  oss,  who  also  wore  tire  colors  of  the 
Rob  Roys.  She  smiled  and  nodded  hopefully  to  Robert  as 
he  halted  a  moment  before  the  grand  stand.  The  smile 
«  that  Sidney  bestowed  upon  him  gave  him  a  new  courage, 
and  he  resolved  to  win  the  victory  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

‘T  am  sure  he  will  win,  Bab — oh,  I  am  sure  of  it,” 
Sidney  whispered,  her  beautiful,  girlish  face  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  "for  he  is  so  brave  and  strong.  Just  notice 
the  difference  between  him  and  Henrv  Selden.” 

"One  is  a  gentleman:  tlie  other  is— well,  I  might  as  well 
be  frank  and  say  that  the  other  is  a  loafer,”  was  Barbara’s 
plain  reply.  “I  never  in  all  my  life  met  a  person  I  detested 
as  thoroughly  as  I  do  Mr.  Henrv  Selden!” 

Thus  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  captain  of  the 
N  Orangemen  was  not  popular  with  either  the  boys  or  girls. 

[  Outside  of  a  few  he  possessed  no  friends,  and  they  were 
i  about  as  mean  as  lie  was.  In  spite  of  his  father’s  money 
he  was  universally  disliked.  He  had  learned  that  money 
would  not  always  buy  friends,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  know. 

*  ,  ,  f  » 

But  to  go  on  with  our  story. 

The  throng  in  the  grand  stand  arose,  and  stood  watching 
with  breathless  interest  the  rival  teams.  There  was  a  mad 
rush,  and  the  line  of  black  and  gold  came  close  together 
with  that  of  the  Rob  Roy  plaid.  Henry  Selden  was  watch¬ 
ing  his  chance,  and  just  as  the  captain  of  the  Rob  Roys 
r  passed  him.  he  put  out  one  foot,  tripping  him  so  that  lie 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

80  severe  was  the  blow  that  our  hero  was  for  the  moment 
^  st  ;nned,  and  lie  lay  motionless,  not  being  able  to  breathe. 
But  the  next  instant  he  was  upon  his  feet,  and  forget!  ul 
of  time,  place,  occasion,  or  anything  else  save  the  cowardly 
trick  his  enemv  had  tried  on  him,  he  made  one  spring 
V  ward  him,  catching  him  by  the  throat. 

?  “You  coward,  fou  hound,  you  dog!  ’  be  grated  between 
hi  •:  teeth ;  ‘I  ought  to  kill  you  for  that!  1  ought  to 
choke  the  breath  out  of  your  craven  body,  and,  by  heaven, 

*  i  will  r 

Henrv  Selden  believed  his  last  hour  had  come,  as  he  felt 
5iho.w-  -trong  fingers  close  tighter  and  tighter  about  his 
4  throat.  He  could  not  cry  out  for  mercy,  and  his  wicked 

wa-  filled  with  terror. 

iYhen  the  spectators  in  the  grand  stand  saw  that  it  was 


a  genuine  fight,  they  all  arose  in  a  body.  The  men  shouted 
hoarsely  and  the  women  screamed  hysterically. 

“They  are  killing  each  other!”  was  the  cry  that  rang  out 
upon  the  frosty  air.  “They  are  killing  each  other !  Why 
don’t  some  one  part  them  ?” 

And  then  the  members  of  each  team  had  their  wits 
sufficiently  about  them  to  separate  the  tvro.  At  first  they 
could  only  stand  and  stare,  but  at  last  they  realized  that 
something  must  be  done.  So  Bold  Bob  was  torn  away  from 
Selden  by  his  owh  men,  while  a  couple  of  the  Orangemen 
sought  to  bring  their  captain  back  to  consciousness  once 
more,  for  he  was  insensible. 

Their  efforts  were  rewarded,  however,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  Selden  stood  facing  the  boy  wrho  had  nearly 
strangled  him. 

“Blame  vou !”  he  hissed,  between  his  set  teeth,  “I  will 
get  even  with  you  for  this.” 

“You  brought  it  all  upon  yourself,  and  if  yon  are  as  big 
a  coward  in  everything  as  you  are  in  this  deal,  then  I 
have  no  use  for  you,”  was  Robert’s  contemptuous  answer. 
“I  never  mind  facing  an  enemy,  but  I  hate  a  sneak.” 

At  first  it  was  feared  that  the  disturbance  would  end 
the  game,  but  when  the  excited  throng  in  the  grand  stand 
saw  it  was  to  go  on,  their  cheers  rang  out  upon  the  air.  It 
was  plain  to  be  seen,  though,  that  public  sympathy  was 
with  Bold  Bob. 

And  from  the  second  start,  every  one  present  knew  the 
Rob  Roys  would  win.  The  treachery  of  their  captain 
seemed  to  have  unnerved  the  Orangemen,  and  they  did 
very  bad  work  indeed. 

But  just  when  the  game  was  at  its  height,  and  everybody 
was  interested  most,  a  sharp  report  rang  out  upon  the 
frosty  air,  and  Bold  Bob,  the  gallant  captain  of  the  team, 
fell  to  the  ground,  a  crimson  tide  staining  the  bare,  frozen 
earth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NO  POSITIVE  PROOF. 

A  mighty  roar  went  up  from  a  thousand  throats — a 
roar  of  anger  at  the  deed  of  some  unseen  coward — and 
f lion  a  crowd  gathered  about  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
gallant  young  captain  of  the  Rob  Roys.  His  own  team 
were  the  nearest  to  him,  and  it  was  one  of  them  who  had 
his  wits  about  him  sufficiently  to  call  for  a  physician. 

“Is  there  a  doctor  anywhere  in  the  crowd?”  he  called 
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out,  hoarsely:  “If  there  is,  for  heaven’s  sake  let  him 
come  forward!” 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it  there  was  one  near  at 
hand,  and  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

“Stand  aside  and  give  him  some  air!"  he  commanded. 
“You  will  suffocate  him  if  you  persist  in  clustering  about 
him  in  this  manner.” 

Little  by  little  the  eager  throng  of  men  and  women  fell 
back,  and  the  physician  bent  his  head  to  listen  for  the 
heart  beats  of  the  wounded  boy.  Then  he  felt  his  pulse. 

“lie  is  only  wounded  in  the  arm,”  he  said  a  moment 
later,  “and  the  wound  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  unless  blood 
poisoning  should  set  in,  or  he  catches  cold." 

And  then  such  a  cheer  as  went  up  from  those  many 
throats — greater  and  mightier  by  far  than  when  the  Rob 
Roys,  headed  by  their  gallant  captain,  entered  the  field. 
It  served  to  show  how  popular  he  was  with  the  public  in 
general.  • 

Of  course  he  was  too  faint  and  weak  to  say  anything 
just  then,  and  he  was  tenderly  borne  back  to  the  college, 
where  he  received  the  best  of  care.  The  ball  game  was 
broken  up,  and  in  a  measure  Henry  Selden’s  triumph  was 
complete,  for,  as  he  had  vowed,  the  Rob  Roys  had  not 
won. 

As  the  disappointed  crowd  dispersed,  many  remarks 
were  heard  as  to  whom  the  cowardly  would-be  murderer 
could  be,  and  dire  threats  were  made  against  him  if  he 
were  discovered. 

“There  is  no  danger  but  that  we  shall  soon  find  him,” 
Professor  Romaine  said  very  sternly,  “and  when  we  do, 
rest  assured  that  he  shall  receive  his  just  punishment. 
Such  a  coward  cannot  long  remain  concealed  from  an  out¬ 
raged  public.” 

Henry  Selden  chuckled  wickedly. 

“I  have  kept  my  word,  as  you  can  see,  «my  brave.  Bold 
Bob,"  he  muttered,  with  a  cruel  grin.  “The  same  as  I 
always  keep  it.  And  if  you  recover  and  attempt  to  de¬ 
feat  me  again,  it  will  be  the  same,  for  I  will  kill  you 
with  mv  own  hands  rather  than  be  beaten  by  such  as 
you.” 

All  unconscious  of  his  enemy’s  threats,  Bold  Bob  lay  in 
his  room  insensible  to  all  that  was  going  on.  He  did  not 
lack  for  good  care  and  nursing,  for  every  one  of  his  class¬ 
mates  were  only  too  anxious  to  look  after  his  welfare. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when  lie  once  more  opened 
his  eyes,  only  to  find  his  chum,  Murray  Roberts,  bending 
over  him. 

“Well,  old  man,  you  are  still  on  earth,  it  seems,”  the 
latter  said,  cheerfully.  “What  an  awful  lot  it  does  take  to 
do  you  up.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  who  could  stand  the  hard 
knocks  that  you  do.  and  still  manage  to  pull  through.” 

“What  is  the  matter,  Murt?”  Robert  asked  feebly,  and 
then,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  hot  brow,  he  suddenly 
added : 

“Ah,  1  remember  now.  I  was  shot  at  while  in  the  game. 
Am  1  seriously  injured,  Murt?  I  feel  very  weak,  and 
there  is  such  a  fearful  pain  in  my  arm.” 

“No,  old  man,  you  arc  not  seriously  injured,”  Murray 
answered  quite  cheerfully.  “You  got  winged  by  some  cow¬ 
ardly  fellow,  that  was  all,  but  you  will  be  all  right  in 


a  day  or  so.  At  any  rate,  the  doctor  gives  us  a  great  deal 
of  hope,  so  why  should  we  not  believe  him?” 

“Then  the  game  was  declared  off?”  and  a  flash  of  ager- 
ness  brightened  the  young  captain’s  eyes.  “There  was 
no  game  after  all  ?” 

“Well,  T  should  say  not,”  and  his  friend  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  spoke.  “I  should  say  not.  But  once  you 
recover  from  this  wound,  old  man,  and  the  Rob  Roys  will 
slioyr  the  Orangemen  what  they  can  do.  It’s  a  long  lane 
that  don’t  turn,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  let  these  fellows  learn  a  thing  or  two.” 

“It  all  comes  back  to  me  now,”  Robert  remarked 
thoughtfully.  “The  warning  of  Tip  and  Topsev — you 
know  they  declare  they  overheard  Henry  Selden  and 
Rinold  Wamba  laying  their  plans  to  murder  me.  I  must 
see  them  again  and  find  out  if  what  they  say  is 
true.” 

“Shall  I  call  them  up  to  see  you  in  the  morning?"  Mur¬ 
ray  asked,  and,  nodding  his  head,  the  captain  of  the  Rob 
Roys  closed  his  eyes  and  slept  peacefully. 

The  next  morning,  Tip  and  Topsey  were  called  up  to  * 
Bold  Bob’s  room  to  tell  what  they  had  overheard.  Their 
big,  black  eyes  fairly  popped  out  of  their  heads  as  they 
looked  at  each  other. 

“What  dey  do  wif  us,  Tip?”  Topsey  gasped.  “Good¬ 
ness  !  I  jes’  wish  I  done  keep  dis  mouf  ob  mine  shut 
tight.  Maybe  dev  hang  us  fo’  gwine  ter  tak  a  few  hens 
and  roosters.  I  done  wish  I’d  neber  see  a  chicken,  I  does 
fo’  shuah !” 

“Shet  dat  mouf  ob  your’n,  gal,  an’  doan  let  me  heah 
no  moah  nonsense  outen  yo’  or  I’ll  pull  all  dat  wool  outen 
yo’  niggah  head.  Come  ’long  now,  an’  lemme  do  all  de  * 
talkin',  fo’  if  yo’  opens  dat  pie  trap,  yo’  am  shuah  to 
spile  de  hull  ting.  Come  ’long  now,  niggah,  an*  no  moah 
monkeyin’.  I’se  de  boss  ob  dis.  show.” 

So  hand  in  hand  the  two  culprits  went  before  the  young 
captain  of  the  Rob  Roys,  and  stood  there  trembling  and 
quaking,  afraid  to  look  at  him. 

“Now,  children,  don’t  be  frightened,  but  look  up  here 
and  tell  me  the  entire  truth,  and  mind  you,  nothing  but 
the  truth,”  Robert  saicj  rather  sternly,  for  he  knew  how 
the  two  could  enlarge  noon  the  truth.  “For  if  vou  don’t 
something  terrible  may  happen  to  you.  You  have  heard 
of  people  being  carried  away  at  midnight  by  big.  black4 
demons,  haven’t  you?” 

/  «/  %  j 

“Yes,  Marse  Bob,  we  done  heah  all  'bout  dem  debbils,” 
Tip  answered,  his  teeth  chattering  with  terror,  his  eyes  * 
fairly  bulging  from  his  head.  “Yes,  Marse  Robert,  I  done 
heah  it,  an’  I  swan  fo’  de  Lawd  dat  I  done  tell  de  truf. 
Yo'  know,  sah,  dat  Tip  nebber  lies." 

Robert  smiled,  for  who  knew  better  than  he  how  Tip's 
tales  of  danger  and  woe  had  often  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
whole  school  ?  But  he  quickly  smothered  his  smiles,  add¬ 
ing  gravely : 

“Now  see  here,  Tip,  you  must  tell  me  the  truth.  If  you  * 
don't,  I  will  not  sav  what  may  happen.  It  will  be  best  for 
you  to  come  right  out  and  not  beat  about  the  bush.  Now, 
was  it  Henry  Selden  and  Rinold  Wamba  that  you  heard  • 
talking  about  shooting  me?” 

^To  be  continued) 


TIMELY  TOPICS 


.The  maple  sugar  season  in  Central  Vermont,  which 
practical ly  closed  April  17,  was  one  of  high  quality,  but 
of  light  quantity.  Trees  which  in  an  average  year  yield 
three  pounds  apiece,  and  have  sometimes  produced  four 
pounds,  this  year  yielded  only  a  trifle  over  two  pounds. 
The  season  was  short,  but  this  improved  the  quality  of  the 
sugar  and  the  farmers  received  unusually  high  prices. 

. 

When  the  little  iron  safe  in  the  home  of  T.  R.  Lamm 
was  opened  at  V  ilson,  near  Raleigh,  77.  C.,  more  than 
$.50,000  in  cash  was  found.  Lamm  died  the  other  week 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  worth  $100,000,  but  now 
5  it  appears  he  was  worth  three  times  that  amount.  An 
old  homemade  sack  in  the  safe  contained  $74,832  in  gold 
certificates  and  thirteen  envelopes  held  $16,000  in  cash. 

*  ,  _ 

Attended  by  trained  nurses,  “Polly,”  a  parrot  belonging 
to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bailey,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  operated  on 
by  two  physicians  for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  gland. 
“Polly”  entered  strong  objections  to  being  put  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic  and  it  was  not  administered. 
The  operation  required  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which  the 
bird  was  bundled  up  by  Mrs.  Bailey  and  taken  home. 
Talking  over  the  telephone,  singing  and  whistling  are  some 
of  “Polly’s”  accomplishments.  “Polly”  is  fifty  years  old. 


The  most  disgusted  bulldog  in  the  world  belongs  to 
Alex.  Kane,  a  barber,  of  Darby,  Pa.  The  militant  spirit 
of  the  animal  was  aroused  when  James  Martin,  a  driver, 
began  sliding  coal  into  Kane’s  basement.  The  dog  flew 
at  Martin  and  obtained  a  “strangle  hold”  on  his  right  leg. 
For  ten  minutes  the  dog  growled  and  chewed  without 
having  the  slightest  effect  on  Martin.  Finally  the  animal 
let  go  and  crept  sheepishly  under  the  porch.  After  the  dog 
had  released  his  grip,  Martin  pulled  up  his  right  trousers 
leg  to  find  out  how  much  damage  the  teeth  of  the  dog  had 
inflicted  on  his  artificial  limb  of  wood,  metal  and  leather. 


\ 

The  Rev.  Julius  Pfeiffer,  who  has  charge  of  the  Patricks- 
burg  circuit  in  the  Northwest  Indiana  M.  E.  Conference, 
^  is  making  good.  Pfeiffer  is  using  a  brush  and  liberal 
quantities  of  paint.  He  has  advertised  himself  all  over 
his  circuit.  At  all  the  crossroads  he  has  painted  his  name 
and  the  time  of  his  meetings  in  big,  red  letters.  He  says 
“balks.”  and  “kickers”  and  “threats”  will  not  go  with  him 
as  long  as  he  is  on  the  job.  One  of  his  familiar  phrases 
is:  “I  am  on  the  job  to  stay;  must  see  the  thing  through. 

\  If  you  want  that  soft,  taffy  kind  of  preaching,  I  am  not 
(  #  ‘be  man  to  give  it  to  you.  As  long  as  I  am  here,  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  a  big  God  who  has  a  broad,  humanita¬ 
rian  platform,  and  who  really  makes  folks  do  something.” 
^  Mr.  Pfeiffer  says  his  business  is  “picking  up”  since  he 
started  hi-  advertising  scheme,  and  he  “expects  to  be  run¬ 
ning  .  shops  on  full  time”  by  June  1.  He  desires  to 


Henry  Koehn,  a  country  boy  from  Galva,  McPherson 
County,  Kan.,  was  sent  to  Hutchinson  by  his  father  to  get 
an  education  in  a  business  college.  His  father  gave  him 
$250  and  good  advice.  “Now,  Henry,  be  careful,”  his  fa¬ 
ther  advised.  “This  will  be  enough  money.  You  can’t 
have  extras.”  Henry  came  back  home,  driving  a  1915 
model  racing  roadster.  He  wore  a  tailor-made  suit  and  a 
diamond  ring.  Also  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  bank  book 
showing  tfiat  he  had  $2,500  or  more  on  deposit  in  a  bank. 
After  his  arrival  in  Hutchinson  with  his  $250,  he  fell  in 
with  a  friend  of  his  father,  a  grain  man.  Henry  was 
tempted.  He  invested  his  $250  in  wheat.  Usually  it  pans 
out  the  other  way.  In  Henry’s  case  it  didn’t.  Some  say 
he  cleaned  up  as  much  as  $7,000.  Henry  is  not  going  to* 
school. 


Word  has  been  received  at  Copenhagen  from  the  Danish 
West  Indies  that  the  natives  are  decreasing  alarmingly, 
partly  on  account  of  emigration  and  partly  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  poor  nutrition  causing  fatal  epidemics,  mainly 
among  the  children.  There  are  distressing  stories  about 
the  treatment  in  the  hospitals,  where  apparently  reforms 
are  much  desired.  It  is  further  said  that  the  governor  of 
the  islands  has  prohibited  a  public  meeting  at  which  the 
natives  had  intended  to  discuss  the  situation;  that  he 
answered  a  committee  who  called  upon  him  that  they  had 
better  be  quiet  and  patient  and  remember  that  their  days 
of  slavery  were  not  so  far  distant.  A  meeting  was  pri¬ 
vately  held,  however,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  a  negro,  to  Copenhagen  to  put  the  grievances  of 
the  population  before  the  Danish  Government.  It  is  urged 
in  native  circles  that  if  steps  are  not  taken  immediately 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which  the  natives  are 
now  struggling  there  will  be  an  outbreak,  the  maltreated 
and  starving  population  having  nothing  to  lose. 


John  H.  Michaels,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Long  Island 
Agricultural  School  now  doing  extension  work  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  material  for  an  unusual  page 
in  the  history  of  Long  Island,  but  it  is  not  typical  of  the 
island  at  this  time  for  its  smacks  of  retrogression.  In 
making  a  tour  through  the  north  shore  Mr.  Graham  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  home  of  Israel  G.  Hawkins  north¬ 
west  of  this  village.  Hawkins  showed  him  a  fine  piece  of 
woods,  lofty  and  sturdy  locusts  well-trimmed  and  on  the 
whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  model  picnic  grounds 
almost  reaching  to  the  Sound.  The  locusts  cover  an  area 
of  about  100  acres,  only  part  of  which  are  owned  by  Haw¬ 
kins.  Local  history,  vouched  for  by  Hawkins  and  his 
neighbors,  tell  of  a  day  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  when  these  acres  were  yielding  fine  crops  of  corn,  but 
the  locusts  began  to  shoot  up  in  a  wild  condition  arid 
farming  was  abandoned.  Large  acreages  of  scrub  timber 
of  Long  Island  is  turned  into  cord  wood  or  telegraph  poles 
and  the  ground  stumped  and  fertilized  for  agricultural 
purposes,  but  the  Hawkins  tract  has  reversed  this  custom. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 


Tlie  River  Tinto,  in  Spain,  hardens  and  solidifies  the 
sand  of  its  bed.  If  a  stone  falls  in  the  stream  and  alights 
upon  another,  in  a  few  months  they  unite  and  become  one 
stone.  Fish  cannot  live  in  its  waters. 


During  a  spell  of  zero  weather  there  was  a  hot  time  in 
the  old  township  school  of  Sturtevant,  Pa.  Some  of  the 
big  boys  imprisoned  Miss  Morse,  their  teacher,  in  an  out¬ 
house,  and  then  burned  every  textbook  in  sight,  closing 
their  sport  by  playing  football  with  the  geographical  globe. 


Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  has  a  well  which  refuses  to  work  at 
night.  This  well,  which  is  located  at  the  county  jail,  had 
an  estimated  flow  of  about  50  gallons  per  minute  until 
about  a  year  ago.  Then  it  suddenly  quit  flowing,  but  only 
in  the  daytime.  It  begins  flowing  about  9  o'clock  in  the 


morning. 


After  working,  she  alleged,  twenty-six  years  without  pay, 
Miss  Susie  Majewska,  seventy-two,  instituted  suit  against 
H.  L.  Michaelson,  Bismarck,  X.  Dak.,  for  $6,240  back 
pay.  When  she  was  no  longer  able  to  work,  she  says,  she 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  a  farmer,  where  Michaelson,  as 
she  tells  it,  failed  to  pay  her  board  of  $10  a  month  as  he 
promised. 


Margaret  Petrie,  sixteen,  was  arrested  at  Fourteenth 
and  Clay  streets,  Oakland,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
while  masquerading  in  boy's  clothes.  Smoking  a  cigarette, 
she  walked  up  to  Policeman  McCarthy  and  asked  for  a 
match.  He  thought  she  was  a  boy  until  her  hat  fell  off 
and  her  hair  tumbled  down  her  back.  She  has  been  under 
arrest  before  for  the  same  prank. 


John  Howell,  of  Arbuckle,  Cal.,  had  a  collection  of 
about  two  dozen  quilts  out  for  an  airing,  which  are  per¬ 
haps  the  oldest  in  the  State.  They  are  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  vet  are  now  over  sixty  years  old,  having  been  made 
by  Howell’s  mother  at  their  home  on  the  Shenandoah 
River,  in  Virginia,  twenty  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferrv. 
His  aunt,  Miss  Ann  McCormick,  also  had  a  hand  in  their 


making. 


Water  from  the  Apennines  is  now  distributed  to  more 
than  2,000,000  people  in  the  Province  of  Bari,  Foggia  and 
Dccce  through  the  $30,000,000  Apulia  Aqueduct,  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  world — 155  miles  long,  with  1,875  miles  of  pipe. 
Four  thousand  men  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  ten 
years  and  the  course  of  the  Sele  River  has  been  changed. 

A  collecting  basin  has  been  built  at  its  source,  1,370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whence  the  waters  are  conveyed 
by  tunnel  for  7V2  miles,  penetrating  a  watershed,  then 
through  the  aqueduet.  Although  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  aqueduct  are  done,  it  will  take  a  year  longer  to  com¬ 
plete  minor  details.  The  Catskill  Aqueduct  is  about  92 
miles  long,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  tunnel  and  pipes 
within  Xew  York  City  is  $25,000,000.  But  the  total  cost 
of  the  system,  including  the  developing  of  four  large  moun-  . 
tain  watershed's,  is  estimated  at  $176,000,000.  The  tunnel 
can  deliver  500,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day. 


a 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

You  are  a  relative  of  the  Richleighs,  aren't  you?"  “Yes, 


a  distant  relative.”  “How  distant?”  “Well,  as  distant  as 
they  can  keep  me.” 


Automobilist — Say,  where  can  I  get  some  repairs  made? 
I've  met  with  an  accident.  Farmer — What  d’ye  want — a 
machine  shop  or  a  hospital? 


U' 


Madam,”  said  Plodding  Pete,  “I  once  had  a  wife  and 
family,  but  I  couldn’t  be  contented,  so  I  left  home.'’  “Well, 
here’s  a  chicken  sandwich  for  you.  Mighty  few  husbands 
are  so  considerate.'’ 


“You  say  you  haven’t  anything  to  he  thankful  for?'’ 
said  the  clergyman  to  one  of  his  parishioners.  “Why,  look 
at  your  neighbor,  Hayes;  he  has  just  lost  his  wife  by  in¬ 
fluenza.”  “Well,”  said  the  parishioner,  “that  don't  do  me 


any  good :  I  ain't  Hayes.” 


1C 


Airs.  O’Rooney,”  said  Father  McMurphy,  “why  do  T 
never  see  Patrick  at  church  now?'’  Mrs.  O'Rooney  shook 
her  head  sadly.  “Is  it  Socialism?”  “Warse  than  thot, 
your  riverence.”  “Is  it  Atheism?”  “Warse,  your  river- 
eiice.”  “What  is  it,  then?”  “Rheumatism.” 


“Doctor,”  said  he,  “I'm  a  victim  of  insomnia.  1  can't 
sleep  if  there's  the  least  noise,  such  as  a  cat  on  the  back 


fence,  for  instance.”  “This  powder  will  be  effective.”  re¬ 
plied  the  physician,  after  compounding  a  prescription. 
“When  do  1  take  it,  doctor?”  “You  don't  take  it.  You 
give  it  to  the  cat  in  a  little  milk.” 


The  teacher  had  worked  that  morning  explaining  the 
injustices  done  bv  Nero,  and  believed  he  had  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  boys.  Then  'no  asked  questions:  “Now. 
boys,  what  do  you  think  of  Nero?  Do  you  think  he  was 
a  good  man?”  No  one  answered.  Then  the  teacher  sin¬ 
gled  out  a  boy.  “Chancy,  what  do  you  think?  Do  voit 
think  he  was  straight  ?”  “Well,”  returned  the  boy,  after  a 
long  wait,  “he  never  done  mullin'  to  me,” 
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BETRAYED  BY  CONSCIENCE. 


By  D.  W.  Stevens 


The  old  adage  that  “a  guilty  conscience  needs  no  ac¬ 
cuser"  finds  verification  very  often  in  a  detective’s  expe¬ 
rience,  and  very  often  aids  him  in  solving  mysteries  that, 
for  their  nature,  seem  incapable  of  solution. 

The  most  notable  illustration  of  this  proposition  oc¬ 
curred  shortly  after  I  began  my  detective  career,  and  mv 
success  in  this  case  had  great  influence  in  determining  me 
to  follow  the  business  as  a  profession,  having  always  had 
a  predilection  for  a  detective’s  life. 

Among  my  acquaintances  and  schoolmates  in  my  native 
village,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
a  voung  ladv  named  Lizzie  Hunter.  She  was  a  veritable 
flirt  by  nature.  Handsome,  witty  and  accomplished  in  all 

*  modern  graces,  it  was  little  wonder  that  she  succeeded  in 
playing  havoc  with  the  hearts  of  the  many  susceptible 
swains  in  the  village  and  the  country  round  about,  a  mim- 

\  her  of  whom  she  wheedled  into  the  belief  that  she  was  fa¬ 
vorable  to  their  intentions  to  make  her  their  wife;  and 
then  when  the  consummation  of  their  hopes  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  decision,  found  themselves  cast  aside  with 
as.  little  unconcern  as  she  would  decline  an  invitation  to 
a  party  to  which  she  was  opposed  to  attending. 

Her  flirtations  were  the  cause  of  a  great  many  heart¬ 
aches,  and  the  observing  gossips,  who  noted  her  career, 
predicted  that  in  the  end  Lizzie  Hunter  would  meet  with 
great  misfortunes  through  her  heartlessness. 

O  Oft 

To  all  these  conjectures  Lizzie  retorted  that  she  would 

*  surprise  them  yet;  that  she  understood  her  actions  per¬ 
fectly,  and  was  willing  to  accept  the  consequences.  In 

1  reply  to  the  assertion  that  she  might  decline  a  good  offer 
^  once  too  often,  and  find  herself  in  that,  to  all  women  most 
lamentable  condition,  an  old  maid,  she  replied  that  when 
the  right  man  cast  his  hook  she  would  be  caught  very 
easilv. 

•j 

The  right  man  in  due  time  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  named  Webster,  who  had  been 
a  widower  about  six  months,  when  he  began  to  bestow  his 
attentions  on  the  fickle  Lizzie.  Webster  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  and  in  personal  graces  was  about  as  un- 

%  couth  a  personage  as  one  would  meet  in  a  day’s  journey. 
Their  courtship  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  one  day 
the  villagers  were  startled  by  the  announcement  that  Web¬ 
ster  and  Lizzie  Hunter  were  to  be  married  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  one  of  the  village  churches. 

The  ceremony  was  duly  celebrated,  and  the  gossips  and 
•/  •* 

jealous  swains  were  loud  in  their  predictions  that  such  an 
ill-sorted  union  would  soon  end  disastrously;  that  she  had 
no  love  for  him,  and  had  merely  married  him  for  his 
money,  and  that  Webster  would  rue  the  day  when  he  al- 
:  mwed  himself  to  enter  such  a  union. 

0  During  this  time  1  had  removed  to  New  York,  and  was 
ignorant  of  what  had  transpired,  save  through  letters, 
whi<  b  1  received  from  friends  in  the  village.  I  gave  the 
xrus t  t *-r  only  a  passing  notice,  being  so  deeply  engrossed  in 
rn './-private  affairs  that  1  had  no  time  for  thought  on  mat- 


About  six  months  after  I  had  received  the  information 
of  Lizzie’s  marriage,  1  concluded  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  spend  a  few  weeks  among  the  friends  and  scenes 
of  my  youth. 

On  my  arrival  there,  1  went  direct  to  the  only  hotel  in 
the  place.  Aftei  registering  my  name,  and  making  other 
necessary  arrangements,  1  went  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  I  found  a  number  of  old  friends  engaged  in  a  very 
excited  discussion.  The  first  remark  that  caught  my  ears 
as  I  entered  was: 

“It’s  a  hard  thing  to  say,  neighbor;  but  I  believe  Web¬ 
ster’s  voung  wife  is  the  cause  of  his  sudden  death.  I  saw 
him  day  before  yesterday  out  in  the  fields  plowing,  and 
he  was  as  healthy  and  strong  as  an  ox.’ 

“I  believe  you’re  right,  Joe,”  spoke  up  another. 
“There’s  something  mighty  mysterious  about  it.  The  doc¬ 
tors  who  have  examined  him  say  there  was  no  indications 
of  heart  disease,  apoplexy,  or  any  of  those  sudden  diseases 
that  take  a  man  off  quick.  That  young  flirt  of  a  wife  of 
bis  is  the  only  one  who  is  to  be  benefited  by  his  death,  and, 
from  what  I  know  of  her  character,  I  don’t  think  she  is 
above  doing  a  little  crooked  business  to  carry  her  points.” 

I  mentally  put  down  the  latter  speaker  as  one  of  the 
large  number  of  suitors  for  Lizzie’s  hand  who  had  met 
with  disappointment,  and  was  prompted  in  his  remark  by 


revenge. 


It 


id--  of  them. 


So  interested  were  all  in  the  room  in  the  discussion  tak¬ 
ing  place  that  my  entrance  was  not  noticed. 

Walking  across  the  room,  I  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of 
the  last  speaker,  who  exclaimed  at  once: 

“Hello, - !  where  did  you  come  from?  You  have 

got  here  just  in  time.  There’s  a  case  in  town  for  you  to 
work  up,  a  very  mysterious  one,  and  I  think  you  are  just 
the  boy  to  clear  the  mystery  up.” 

His  greeting  and  remark  directed  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  me,  and  I  was  at  onfce  surrounded  by  all 
hands,  who  pressed  me  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  find 
out  whether  their  suspicions  were  correct  or  not. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  as  to  whether  any  postmortem 
or  other  investigation  had  been  made  of  Webster’s  re¬ 
mains,  and  whether  his  funeral  had  taken  place,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  no  one  had  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the 
matter  to  make  or  demand  an  investigation,  and  that  the 
funeral  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  upon  which  they  based  their 
suspicions  brought  out  the  fact  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
night  which  Webster  had  met  his  death  he  was  around, 
apparently  in  as  good  health  as  he  ever  was,  and  that 
shortly  after  he  had  retired  at  night  he  became  a  corpse. 

In  reply  to  my  question  whether  any  one  resided  with 
Webster  besides  his  wife,  I  was  informed  that  the  only 
person  besides  himself  was  a  servant  girl,  who  attended  to 
all  the  culinary  duties  of  the  household. 

“Why,”  I  asked,  “do  you  not  suspect  her  as  well  as  Mrs 
Webster?” 

“Because,”  said  the  young  man  who  sat  beside  me, 
“the  servant  girl  was  not  at  home  the  day  he  died,  nor 
for  a  week  before.” 

Under  the  circumstances  I  could  see  no  way  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter  unless  I  could  induce  the  coroner  to  make 
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a  postmortem  investigation  of  the  remains  to  discover  the 
cause  of  Webster’s  death;  and,  having  come  to  the  village 
in  an  unofficial  capacity  to  get  rid  of  the  cares  of  business, 
I  did  not  care  to  interest  myself  in  the  matter  sufficiently 
to  demand  this  of  that  official. 

The  following  day,  in  company  with  a  great  many 
others,  I  attended  the  funeral  in  the  same  church  from 
which  a  few  months  before  Lizzie  came  forth  a  blushing 

bride.  g 

To  a  less  experienced  eye  than  mine  there  was  nothing 
in  her  manner  to  denote  the  slightest  presumption  of 
guilt. 

At  every  allusion  to  her  dead  husband’s  good  qualities, 
she-  gave  way  to  the  most  pitiful  emotions  of  grief.  In 
fact,  so  genuine  did  her  sorrow  appear  to  me  that  I  in¬ 
wardly  felt  that  the  suspicions  which  had  been  expressed 
in  the  hotel  were  the  promptings  of  jealousy  arid  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Still,  in  my  experience,  I  had  met  with  many  cases 
where  appearances  were  as  equally  deceptive  as  i?i  this, 
and  my  professional  instinct  made  me  resolve  that  before 
I  left  the  village  I  would  find  out  whether  the  villagers’ 
suspicions  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 

A  few  days  passed  by,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  villagers 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  Web¬ 
ster.  They  were  not  spoken  of  except  in  the  most  guard¬ 
ed  manner,  and  then  only  by  those  who  were  supposed  to 
have  a  pique  against  the  young  widow. 

But  the  case  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  my  mind  that 
I  could  not  shake  it  off,  and  about  a  week  after  the  funeral 
I  resolved  upon  a  plan  which  I  thought  would  solve  the 
mystery. 

Presuming  on  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Webster  in 
her  maiden  days,  1  determined  to  call  upon  her  at  her 
farm  home,  which  was  onlv  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 

/  v 

village. 

Accordingly,  I  directed  my  steps  thitherward  one  pleas¬ 
ant  afternoon,  and  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  her  resi¬ 
dence. 

I  was  cordially  received  by  Mrs.  Webster,  and  found 
her,  despite  her  bereavement,  in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of 

mind. 

She  retained,  notwithstanding  her  sad  marital  expe¬ 
rience,  the  same  sprightliness  and  archness  of  manner 
which  had  distinguished  her  maidenhood,  and  I  fancied  I 
detected  in  her  actions  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  her  old- 
time  coquetry. 

She  was  aware  of  mv  profession,  and  to  disarm  any  sus¬ 
picion  that  she  might  have  concerning  my  visit,  I  indulged 
her  in  her  disposition  for  llirting. 

Selecting  a  favorable  opportunity,  I  invited  her  to  take 
a  walk  with  me  over  the  farm,  an  invitation  which  she 
readily  accepted. 


“Poor,  Webster,”  she  replied,  “his  death  was  very*  sud¬ 
den  and  verv  sad.  He  had  been  so  happy  during  our, 
married- life,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the -future  with  r 
so  much  pleasure,”  and  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

“Y^s,  it  was  ygrv  I  replied,  looking  her  square  in 

the  face;  "and,  Lizzie,"  T  continued,  “you  were  the  6ause  I 

of  his  death  !”  - 

“Goodness  gracious !  Mr. - ,  she  exclaimed,  starting 

to  her  feet  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  her  frame  trem¬ 
bling  like  an  aspen-leaf  with  guilty  emotion,  “how  did  you 
find  that  out?  Have  they  found  poison  in  his  body.'” 

Seeing  that  she  had  been  thrown  off  her  guard  by  the 
suddenness  of  my  accusation,  I  determined  to  follow  up 
my  advantage  by  a  little  deception,  and  replied : 

“Yes,  his  body  was  disinterred  yesterday  and  subjected 
to  a  chemical  examination,  and  a  large  quantity"  of  arsenic 
was  found  in  his  stomach.” 

“Heaven  help  me  !"  she  exclaimed.  “I  am  ruined  !  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do?  It  was  a  foolish  thing  for  me  to  do,” 
and  giving  way  to  her  feelings,  she  reeled  to  and  fro  like 
a  drunken  man,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had 
I  not  risen  to  my  feet  and  supported  her. 

When  she  became  a  little  composed  I  seated  her  on  the 
bank  arid  requested  her  to  tell  me  all. 

Thinking  that  secrecy  was  of  no  further  avail,  between 
sobs  she  told  me  how  from  the  first  a  union  with  Webster 
was  abhorrent  to  her,  and  that  she  only  accepted  him  on 
condition  that  he  would  make  a  will  giving  her  all  his 
property ;  that  from  the  moment  lie  put  that  document 
into  her  hands,  and  she  became  his  wife,  she  determined 
to  cut  his  life  short,  how  she  administered  the  fatal  dose 
in  a  eup  of  tea,  and  how  since  his  death  her  conscience 
had  goaded  her  so  keenly  that  she  had  yearned  to  impart 
her  secret  to  somebody  who  would  share  her  sorrow  with 
her. 


After  she  had  told  me  all  I  informed  her  that  I  had- de¬ 
ceived  her,  that  her  crime  was  known  to  nobody  but  me. 

“Well,”  she  replied,  “I  am  glad  the  secret  is  out.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  great  agonv  to  me,  and  knowing  vour 

*  o?  %  i 

profession,  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  inform  the  au¬ 
thorities,  so  that  1  may  lie  dealt  with  according  to'mv 

O  'w 

deserts. 

I  told  her  that  I  regretted  deeply  to  meet  her  under 
such  circumstances,  but  that  my  duty  to  my  profession 
and  to  society  would  compel  me  to  give  her  up  to  justice. 

I  laid  the  case  before  the  magistrate,  who  immediately 
issued  a  warrant  for  her  arrest. 

When  brought  before  him  she  repeated  her  confession  as 
lully  to  him  as  she  had  to  me,  and  was  remanded  for 
trial  and  sentence  to  the  countv  court. 

She  tv  as  indicted  in  due  form,  and  when  arraigned  the 
evidence  of  her  guilt  was  so  conclusive  that  the  formality 
of  a  trial  was  omitted. 


We  started  up  a  long  lane,  which  ended  in  a  thick  piece 
of  woodland. 

Wandering  along  until  we  came  to  a  small  bank  of  earth 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  huge  oak,  I  suggested 
that  we  sit  down  for  a  few  moments*  rest. 

She  assented,  and  for  the  first  time  I  spoke  of  her  re¬ 
cent  bereavement. 


I  he  visitor  to  Auburn  State  Prison,  in  wandering  along 
through  the  corridors,  will  see  in  one  of  the  cells  a  middlo- 
aged  woman,  whose  face,  despite  the  trouble  she  had  un¬ 
dergone.  still  bears  traces  of  girlish  beauty.  If  curnsity 
prompts  him  to  learn  her  crime  a  glance  at  the  card 
pinned  on  her  door  tells  him  that  the  inmate  is  Mrs.  Lure 
\\  ebstei,  sentenced  for  life  for  poisoning  her  husband. 


A  Genuine  Rupture  Cure 

Sent  on  Trial  to  Prove  It 

— b «— — — — — — — — — ■■■  — n 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss  Any  Longer 

After  Thirty  Years’  Experience  I  Have  Produced  An  Appliance  for  Men,  Women 

and  Children  That  Actually  Cures  Rupture. 


If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else, 
come  to  me.  Where  others  fail  is  where 
I  have  my  greatest  success.  Send  attached 
coupon  to-day  and  I  will  send  you  free  my 
illustrated  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showing  my  Appliance  and  giving  you 
prices  ard  names  of  many  people  who 
have  tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  is  instant 
relief  when  all  others  fail.  Remember,  I  , 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is 
true.  You  are  the  judge  and  once  having 
seen  my  illustrated  book  and  read  it  you 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  read. 
Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to¬ 
day.  It’s  well  worth  your  time  whether 
you  try  my  Appliance  or  not. 


Pennsylvania  Man  Thankful 


Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — Perhaps  it  will  interest  you 
to  know  that  I  have  been  ruptured  six 
years  and  have  always  had  trouble  with  it 
till  I  got  your  Appliance.  It  is  very  easy 
to  wear,  fits  neat  and  snug,  and  is  not  ill 
the  way  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  In  fact, 
at  times  I  did  not  know  I  had  it  on;  it 
just  adapted  itself  to  the  shape  of  the 
body  and  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
body,  as  it  clung  to  the  spot,  no  matter 
what  position  I  was  in. 

It  would  be  a  veritable  God-send  to  the 
unfortunates  who  suffer  from  rupture  if 
all  could  procure  the  Brooks  Rupture 
Appliance  and  wear  it.  They  would 
certainly  never  regret  it. 

My  rupture  is  now  all  healed  up  and 
nothing  ever  did  it  but  your  Appliance.  . 

Whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself  The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks,  inventor  of  the  Appll- 

I  will  say  a  good  word  for  your  Appli-  ance,  who  cured  himself  and  who  has  been 
ance,  and  also  the  honorable  way  m 
which  you  deal  with  ruptured  people.  It 


is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  a  good  thing 
among  your  friends  or  strangers.  I  am. 
Yours  verv  sincerely. 

JAMES  A.  BRITTON. 

80  Spring  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


curing  others  for  over  30  years.  If 
ruptured,  write  him  today 
at  Marshall,  Mich. 


Confederate  Veteran  Cured 

Commerce,  Ga.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  11. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks, 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  now  sound  and  well  and  can  plough 
or  do  any  heavy  work.  I  can  say  your 
Appliance  has  effected  a  permanent  cure. 
Before  getting  your  Appliance  I  was  in  a 
terrible  condition  and  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  being  any  better.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  your  Appliance  I  would  never  have 
been  cured.  I  am  sixty-eight  years  old  and 
served  three  years  in  Eckle’s  Artillery, 
Oglethorpe  Co.  I  hope  God  will  reward  you 
for  the  good  you  are  doing  for  suffering 
humanity. 

Your3  sincerely, 

H.  D.  BANKS. 


Others  Failed  but  the  Appliance  Cured 

C.  E.  Brooks,  Marshall,  Mich., 

Dear  Sir: — Your  Appliance  did  all  you  claim 
for  *r.e  little  boy  and  more,  for  it  cured  him 
sound  a od  v/el!.  We  let  him  wear  it  for  about 
a  year  in  all,  although  it  cured  him  3  months 
after  he  had  begun  to  wear  it.  We  had  tried 


several  other  remedies  and  got  no  relief,  and 
I  shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  friends,  for 
we  surely  owe  it  to  you.  Yours  respectfully, 

VVM.  PATTERSON. 
No.  717  S.  Main  St.,  Akron,  O. 

Cured  at  the  Age  of  76 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks,  Marshall,  Mich., 

Dear  Sir: — I  began  using  your  Appliance  for 
the  cure  of  rupture  (I  had  a  pretty  bad  case)  I 
think  in  May,  1905.  On  November  20,  1905,  I 
quit  using  it.  Since  that  time  I  have  not 
needed  or  used  it.  I  am  well  of  rupture  and 
rank  myself  among  those  cured  by  the  Brooks 
Discovery,  which,  considering  my  age,  76 
years,  I  regard  as  remarkable. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jamestown,  N.  C.  SAM  A.  HOOVER. 

Child  Cured  in  Four  Months 

21  Jansen  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co., 

Gentlemen: — The  baby’s  rupture  is  alto¬ 
gether  cured,  thanks  to  your  Appliance,  and 
we  are  so  thankful  to  you.  If  we  could  only 
have  known  of  it  sooner  our  little  boy  would 
not  have  had  to  suffer  near  as  much  a3  he  did. 
He  wore  your  brace  a  little  over  four  months 
and  has  not  worn  it  now  for  six  weeks. 

Yours  very  truly, 
ANDREW  EGGENBERGER. 


Ten  Reasons  Why 

You  Should  Send  for  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance 

1.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  Appliance 
of  the  kind  on  the  market  to-day,  and  in 
it  are  embodied  the  principles  that  invent¬ 
ors  have  sought  after  for  years. 

2.  The  Appliance  for  retaining  the 
rupture  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  position. 

3.  Being  an  air  cushion  of  soft  rubber 
it  clings  closely  to  the  body,  yet  never 
blisters  or  causes  irritation. 

4.  Unlike  the  ordinary  so-called  pads, 
used  in  other  trusses,  it  is  not  cumber¬ 
some  or  ungainly. 

5.  It  is  small,  soft  and  pliable,  and 
positively  cannot  be  detected  through  the 
clothing. 

6.  The  soft,  pliable  bands  holding  the 
Appliance  do  not  give  one  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  wearing  a  harness. 

7.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  foul, 
and  when  it  becomes  soiled  it  can  be 
washed  without  injuring  it  in  the  least. 

8.  There  are  no  metal  springs  in  the 
Appliance  to  torture  one  by  cutting  and 
bruising  the  flesh. 

9.  All  of  the  material  of  which  the  Ap¬ 
pliances  are  made  is  of  the  very  best  that 
money  can  buy,  making  it  a  durable  and 
safe  Appliance  to  wear. 

10.  My  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  is  so  thoroughly  established  by  an 
experience  of  over  thirty  years  of  dealing 
with  the  public,  and  my  prices  are  so  rea¬ 
sonable,  my  terms  so  fair,  that  there  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  sending 
free  coupon  to-day. 


Remember 


I  send  my  Appliance  on  trial  to  prove  what 
I  say  is  true.  You  are  to  be  the  judge.  Fill 
out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to-day. 


C.  E. 


Free 

Information 

Coupon 

Brooks,  1942  State  Street, 
Marshall,  Mich; 


Please  send  me  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper 
your  illustrated  book  and  full  information 
about  your  Appliance  for  the  cure  of 
rupture. 


Name. 


City. 


R-  F-  D . State. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  OX  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 

The  following  letter  was  printed  in  a  late  issue  ot  the 
London  Daily  Express : 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Express : 

“The  war  had  a  strange  effect  on  the  migration  of  the 
birds  this  last  autumn  and  winter.  Hundreds  of  starlings 
and  other  small  birds  that  otherwise  would  have  wintered 
on  the  Continent  have  found  their  way  to  this  country. 

“These  birds,  flying  west  across  the  Continent,  found 
their  winter  quarters  ravaged  by  warfare,  so  kept  on  the 
wing,  and  settled  in  the  western  districts  of  France.  Some 
of  them  split  away  and  crossed  the  Channel,  thus  swelling 
the  migrants  here  to  very  large  numbers. 

“With  the  carrion  and  hooded  crows,  however,  it  is  a 
different  matter.  Coming  from  Xorway  and  Sweden,  only 
a  few’  strayed  here  this  winter,  the  majority  passed  on, 
alighting  on  the  shores  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
and  making  their  way'  inland.  The  vultures  and  gray 
crow’s  of  Russia  are  rarelv  seen  in  the  fields  of  that  coun- 
try  now  ;  the  battlefields  have  attracted  them  also. 

“In  the  coming  spring  and  summer  it  is  quite  possible 
that  many  of  the  summer  migrants  to  the  Continent  may 
find  their  w’av  here,  too.  Several  of  the  rarer  British  birds 
may  be  seen  this  summer  in  consequence  of  the  present 
war,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  few  birds  new  to  the 
British  list  will  be  recorded/’ 


TELEPHONING  ALONG  THE  CONGO. 

Capt.  Five,  a  Belgian  explorer,  says  that  the  people  of 
the  'Congo  have  a  curious  and  interesting  method  of  tele¬ 
phoning.  For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  believe  that  the 
natives  really  had  the  power  to  communicate  with  others 
at  a  distance,  though  articles  had  been  sent  to  him  in 
answer  to  such  communications.  At  length,  one  day, 
journeving  on  the  river  by  pirogue,  and  being  about  fifty 
miles  from  Basoko,  he  determined,  instead  of  stopping,  to 
press  on  to  the  village.  Then  one'  of  his  people  offered 
to  telephone  to  the  village  that  the  party  would  reach  the 
place  toward  evening  and  would  like  to  have  supper  pre¬ 
pared  on  arrival. 

A  native  with  a  drum  then  began  to  beat  it  after  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fashion,  and  presently  announced  that  he  had  heard 
a  reply.  He  then  rolled  the  drum  for  some  time  and 
tranquilly  returned  to  his  paddle.  Capt.  Five  waited  with 
much  interest  to  see  whether  his  approach  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  was  astonished  as  lie  neared  Basoko  toward 
evening  to  recognize  on  the  bank  one  of  his  fellow’  ex¬ 
plorers,  Lieut.  Verellen.  A  fire  was  burning  ashore  and 
a  supper  was  being  made  ready.  Capt.  Five,  after  greet¬ 
ing  the  lieutenant,  inquired  eagerly  how  he  had  learned 
of  the  approach  of  the  expedition.  The  lieutenant  replied 
that  the  news  had  been  brought  some  hours  before  bv  a 
negro,  who  said  that  a  white  man  was  approaching  by  way 
of  the  river  and  would  need  supper. 

The  drum  used  by  the  natives  for  this  purpose  is  u 


small  but  noisy  affair  of  wTood.  It  is  constantly  employed 
in  communicating  short  distances,  in  order  to  save  time 
and  trouble.  In  this  instance  there  had  evidently  been 
relays  of  drummers  along  the  whole  fifty  miles  from  the 
point  wfliere  the  original  signal  was  given  to  near  Basoko. 
The  natives  are  able,  with  their  drums,  to  signal  messages 
of  considerable  length. 


AMERICA  IS  SENDING  FRUITS  EVERYWHERE. 

“The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  fruits  and 
nuts,”  says  a  statement  issued  by  the  "Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  “lias  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  amounting  last 
year  to  $92,840,172.  The  imports  last  year  were  $59,231,- 
394  and  the  exports  $33,608,778,  including  in  each  case 
trade  with  Hawraii,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

“Bananas,  lemons,  olives,  grapes,  pineapples,  currants, 
preserved  fruits  and  figs  are  the  leading  fruits  imported. 
Cocoanuts,  copra,  etc.,  walnuts,  almonds,  peanuts  and  fil¬ 
berts  are  the  principal  nuts  imported. 

“American  fruits  are  marketed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  apples,  the  exports  of  which  have  ranged  between 
$6,050,000  and  $10,000,000  in  the  last  decade,  are  sent 
chiefly  to  Europe,  and  our  dried  apricots  to  Europe,  North 
America  and  Australia.  Most  of  the  oranges  and  lemons 
which  w7e  export  are  sent  to  Canada,  and  smaller  amounts 
are  distributed  in  many  countries.  Canada,  Germany, 
England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  best  markets  for  dried  peaches,  wfliile  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  other  British  territories 
take  most  of  our  exported  pears.  American  prunes  are 
shipped  principally  to  Europe  and  Canada  and  considera¬ 
ble  quantities  to  the  Orient.  Canada  takes  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  exported  raisins,  wfliile  New’  Zealand  buvs 
between  1,000,000  and  4,000,000  pounds  annually.  The 
exports  of  canned  fruits  are  chiefly  to  England,  with 
smaller  but  important  shipments  to  France,  Germany, 
Canada,  China  and  Central  America. 

“Foreign -growm  oranges  are  gradually  being  excluded 
from  the  domestic  market,  the  diminished  imports  of  such 
;  class  coming  now7  chiefly  from  Jamaica.  In  certain  lines 
the  growflh  of  exports  of  American  fruits  has  been  remark¬ 
able.  Oranges  have  quintupled  in  ten  years,  largelv  as  a 
result  of  the  expansion  of  the  California  and  Florida  ci¬ 
trus  fruit  industry.  Prunes  have  also  scored  a  bm  irain 
over  the  average  for  earlier  years.  Apricots  and  preserved 
fruits  have  doubled  in  export  sales  in  the  decade.  Imports 
of  lemons  have  increased  about  50  per  cent. 

“Hawaiian  pineapples,  mainly  canned,  are  now  beimr 
shipped  into  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000 
worth  per  annum.  Porto  Rican  pineapples,  mainly  fresh, 
are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  worth  a  year,  as 
against  a  little  more  than  half  that  amount  in  1911*  Cuba 
is  the  leading  source  of  our  fresh  pineapples  from  foreign 
countries.”  wj 


DELUSION  TRICK. 

A  magic  littie  box  in  thro® 
parts  that  is  very  mystify¬ 
ing  to  those  not  in  the  trick. 
A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping 

_  a  nickel  ring  around  it  from 

the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
wood  two  inches  in  diameter.  Price,  12c. 

M.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  COINER. 

A  mystifying  and 
amusing  trick.  Tin 
planks  are  placed  undeo 
the  little  tin  cup  and 
apparently  coined  into 
dimes.  A  real  money¬ 
maker.  pricei  20c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  26th  St.,  N. 

THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  5c.,  post¬ 
paid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  SAW 
PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  it,  as  it  is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  25c. 
each. 

62d  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


GLASS  PEN. — Patent  glass  pen,  with  nice 
dip,  writes  like  any  ordinary  pen;  each  put 
up  in  wooden  box.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

.WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  FINGER  TRAP. 

A  couple  can  be  joined 
together  and  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  be  released  only 
makes  matters  worse.  It 
will  hold  them  as  tight 
as  a  rat-trap,  and  the  more  they  try  to  pull 
away,  the  tighter  it  grips.  Our  traps  are 
extra  long.  Price.  10c.  each;  3  for  25c.  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

C.  UEHR,  150  W.  62d  St..  New  York  City. 


C.  BEHR,  150  W 


NEW  TEW-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN* 


One  of  the  meat  >--culiar  and  mystifying 
pens  on  the  market.  It  requires  no  ink.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  te  dip  it  in  water,  and  it 
will  write  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one,  and  y@u 
can  make  it  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  fact. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  pen,  fit  for  practical  use, 
and  will  never  leak  ink  into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  fountain  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  DIE  BLOCK. 

A  wonderfully  de¬ 
ceptive  trick!  A  solid 
block,  two  inches 
square,  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  disappear  at 
pleasure.  Borrowing 
a  hat  from  one  of  the 

-  audience,  you  place 

the  block  on  top,  sliding  a  cardboard  c0^ 
(which  may  be  examined)  over  it.  At  tn 
word  of  command  you  lift  the  cover,  the 
is  gone,  and  the  same  instant  it  falls 
floor,  through  the  hat,  with  a  solid  thud,  or 
into  one  of  the  spectator’s  hands.  You 
vary  this  excellent  trick  by  passing  the  oh 
through  a  table  and  on  to  the  floor  beneath, 
or  through  the  lid  of  a  desk  into  the  drawer, 
etc.  This  trick  never  fails  to  astonish  tne 
spectators,  and  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desired.  Price,  35c.,  postpaid. 

F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  V. 


VANISHING  AND  RE¬ 
APPEARING  EGG.— Very 
fine,  easy  to  perform  and 
it  produces  a  marvelous 
and  mystifying  effect.  Egg 
is  made  to  appear  and 
vanish  right  before  the 
•yes.  Beautifully  made. 

Price,  25c. 


FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

TOUR  WEEKS  (A  LOUD  BOOK). 

Has  the  absolute  and  exact 
shape  of  a  book  in  cloth.  Up¬ 
on  the  opening  of  the  book, 
after  having  it  set  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  furnished,  a 
loud  report  similar  to  that  of 
a  pistol-shot  will  be  heard, 
much  to  the  amazement  and 
surprise  of  the  victim.  Caps 
not  mailable;  can  be  bought 
9-t  any  toy  store.  Price,  65c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  PUZZLE 

PURSE. —  The  first  at¬ 
tempt  usually  made  to 
open  it,  is  to  press  down 
the  little  knob  in  the 
centre  of  purse,  when  a 
small  needle  runs  out 
and  stabs  them  in  the 
finger,  but  does  not  open 
it.  You  can  open  it  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  and  still 
they  will  be  unable  to  open  it.  Price  by  mail, 
postpaid,  25c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

JUMPING  JACK  PENCIL. 

This  pencil  io  made  up 
in »  handsome  style  and 
looks  so  inviting  that 
every  one  will  want  to 
natural  thing  to  do  is  to 


Crescent 

Powder 


TOUR  best  chance 

N  to  clean  up  some  money. 

Crescent  Orangeade  comes ' 
in  powder  form.  You  make  the  drink' 
yourself.  Our  catalog,  mailed  FREE, 
tells  how.  Costs  one-’nalf  cent  a  glass.  Retails 
at  5c.  Sells  at  ball  games,  picnics,  circuses, 
dances,  from  house  to  house  and  to  restaur¬ 
ants.  Boys  make  $5  to  $10  a  day.  Send 

10c  for  trial  package,  postpaid,  enough  for  seven¬ 
teen  glasses,  86c  in  salea  Write  today  for  FREB 
catalog  and  fall  information  how  to  make  $30  week¬ 
ly-  CHA5.  MORRISSEY  CO. 

A14  Madison  Street,  Dept.  4417  Chicago,  Ml. 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1915 
model  "RANGER”  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  3G 
days’ trial.  Send  for  big freo  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  low  pr Sees  and  remarkable  terms . 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE— a  limited 
number  of  old  models  of  various  makes, 
$7  to  $12.  A  few  good  second-hand  wheels. 
*  co  It?lcan  in  tmde  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 
vd  to  5s.  If  you  want  a  bargain  write  at  once.  > 
Tiros,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  motor¬ 
cycle  supplies  of  all  kindsat  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
...i,  Jru-L*?£iLyou  get  our  catalog  and  offers.  Write  Now. 

RffiEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  H188  CHICAGO 


tfgoTss  m 


Influcno#  and  con¬ 
trol  other!.  Make 
fun  and  monej.  YOU  may  learnl  Illus¬ 
trated  Treatlao  and  full  partlcuIarsFREE. 

M.  D.  BiTTS,  Dask  24  .Jackson,  Mich. 
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EGGS  OF  PBARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

A  wonderful  and  startling 
novelty!  “Pharaoh’s  Serpents 
are  produced  from  a  small  egg, 
no  larger  than  a  pea.  Place  one 
of  them  on  a  plate,  touch  fire 
to  it  with  a  common  match,  and 
instantly  a  large  serpept,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  slowly  un¬ 
coils  Itself  from  the  burning  egg. 
Each  serpent  assumes  a  different 
position.  One  will  appear  to  be 
gliding  over  the  ground,  with 
het  d  erect,  as  though  spying 
ger;  another  will  coil  itself  up,  as  if  pre- 
ing  tor  the  fatal  spring  upon  its  victim, 
He  another  will  stretch  out  lazily,  appar- 
/  enjoying  its  usual  noonday  nap.  Im- 
2 lately  after  the  egg  stops  burning,  the 
hardens,  and  may  afterward  be  kept 
an  amusing  curiosity.  They  are  put  up  in 
,d*n  twelve  eggs  In  a  box.  Price, 

7,  ff/T  26c. ;  I  dozen  boxes  tor  60c.. 


look  at  it.  The 
write  with  it,  and  just  as  soon  as  your  friend 
tries  to  write,  the  entire  inside  of  the  pencil 
flies  back  like  a  jumping  jack,  and  “Mr. 
Nosy”  will  be  frightened  stiff.  It  is  one  of 
our  best  pencil  tricks  and  you  'will  have  a 
hard  job  trying  to  keep  It.  Your  friends  will 
try  to  take  it  from  you.  Price  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  10c.  each. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  the 
boys.  A  top  you  can 
epin  without  a  string. 
This  is  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  of  large 
size,  made  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con¬ 
tains  a  powerful  spring 
and  has  an  outer  casing.  The  top  of  the 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  it  up. 
When  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing,  and  the  top  spins  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keeps  it.  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  the  handsomest  and 
best  top  >n  the  market. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


*♦01.1  1  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  DISAPPEARING  CIGAR. 

A  new  and  startling 
trick.  You  ask  a  friend 
if  he  will  have  a  cigar; 
if  he  says  yes  (which  is 
usually  the  ,case),  you 
take  from  your  pocket 
or  cigar  case,  an  ordinary  cigar,  and  hand  it 
to  him.  As  he  reaches  out  for  it,  the  cigar 
instantly  disappears  right  before  his  eyes, 
much  to  his  astonishment.  You  can  apolo¬ 
gize,  saying,  you  are  very  sorry,  but  that  it 
was  the  last  cigar  you  had,  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  invite  you  to  smoke  with  him 
if  you  will  let  him  into  the  secret.  It  is  not 
done  by  sleight-of-hand,  but  the  cigar  actu¬ 
ally  disappears  so  suddenly  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  eye  to  follow  it,  and  where  it  has 
gone,  no  one  can  tell.  A  wonderful  illusion. 

Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
C.  BEIIK,  150  W.  62<J  St.,  New  York  City. 


GREENBACKS 

Pack  of  31,000  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs,  25c.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Box  90,  Chill,  N.  Y. 

Cilrl  Cnins  Wanted.  $1  to  SB03  paid  for 
1/111  Ksuma  hundreds  of  coins  dated  befora 
1895.  SeDd  lOc  for  our  illustrated  coin  value  book. 
4x7;  get  posted,  Clarke  *ft  Co.,  Box95,Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


GREENBACKS 

$1570  in  Stage  Money  for  10c. 

Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks 
(not  counterfeits),  wrap  them  around 
yourownrolland  show  your  friends 
what  awad  you  carry.  Blgbunchof 

$1570  FOR  10  CENTS. 

ENTERPRISE  CO. 

TW-334S  LOWE  AYE.,  CHICAGO 


BUFFALO  NICKELS 

2i>c  each  paid  for  them  and  Lincoln  pennies,  certain  kinds. 
Highest  prices  paid  for  all  old  coins.  Send  10c  for  coin  catalog 
and  particulars.  Means  $  to  you. 

Jones  The  Coin  Dealer,  Dept.  196,  Netvton,  Ill. 


PflV  Scout  Field  Glass,  Telescope  and  Compass 
I  Combination  Instrument  given.  Sell  only  10 
bottles  perfume  at  10c  each.  Our  number  is 
limited,  so  get  jmsy.  A.  C.  Anderson,  51  Carlton,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WANTED : 


Boys  and  Girls  everywhere  to  sell 
our  “German  Return  Ball  ”;  easy 
spend. ng  money.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  and 
particulars.  E.  Dresden  Manufacturing  Co., 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


FALSE 

MUSTACHES, 
HEARDS,  ETC. 

Mustaches  15c  each  ;  full  beards  75c  each— gray,  red, 
dark  brown,  light  brown  and  black.  Name  color  you 
want.  Address  Chas.  Unger,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Dept.  7,  Catskill,  H.  Y 

E SGHT  G  A M  E S  FOR  1 0 c 

Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and  Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris, 
Authors,  Introduction  Game,  Spanish  Prison,  Domi- 
noes;  a  whole  year’s  amusement  and 
the  whole  thing  for  only .  JSL ty 

Send  IO  Cents  today  and  get  sill  eight  Games 

JOS.  M.  WAGNER,  3537  13th  St.  N.  W„  -  -  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  MYSTIC  RING. 

A  Brand-New  Trick, 
Just  Out. — Puzzling, 
Mystifying  and  Per¬ 
plexing.  A  metal  ring 
,  ,  .  is  handed  around  for 

examination,  and  is  found  to  be  solid,  unbroken 
japanned  iron.  A  cane,  a  pencil  or  a  string 
is  held  tightly  at  eacli  end  by  a  spectator. 
1  he  performer  lightly  taps  the  cane  with  the 
ring,  and  the  ring  suddenly  is  seen  to  be  en- 
circling'  the  cane.  How  did  the  ring  pass  the 
spectator’s  two  hands  and  get  on  the  cane? 
The  most  mystifying  trick  ever  Invented. 
Others  charge  75  cents  for  this  trick;  but  our 
price,  including  instruction,  is  12c.,  postpaid. 
C.  BEIIR.  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


CARTER  AEROPLANE  No.  1. 

Will  fly  on  a  horizontal 
line  150  feet!  Can  be  flown 
in  the  house,  and  will  not 
Injure  Itself  nor  anything 
in  the  room.  The  most  per- 
feet  little  aeroplane  made. 
The  motive  power  Is  fur¬ 
nished  by  twlBted.  rubP®r 

bands  contained  within  the 
tubular  body  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  Is  actuated  b(y 
a  propeller  at  each  end  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  Variation  in  height  may  be  ob¬ 

tained  by  moving  the  planes  and  the 
weight.  It  can  be  made  to  fly  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  by  moving  the  balance  side¬ 
wise  before  it  is  released  for  fl*ght.  Price, 

32c.  each,  delivered.  . 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SLICK  TRICK  FENCED. 

This  one  Is  a  hummer!  It  18 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  it  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price,  19c.,  postpaid. 

II.  F.  LANG. 

1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  X. 


MUSICAL  SEAT 


The 

best 

joke 

out. 

You 

can 

have 

more 

fun 

than 

a  circus. 

with 

one 

of  these 

novelties.. 

All 

you 

have 

to  do 

is  to 

place 

one 

on  a 

chair 

seat 

(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion,  if  possible).  Then 
tell  your  friend  to  sit 
down.  An  unearthly 
•hriek  from  the  little  round  drum  will  send 
your  victim  up  in  the  air,  the  most  puzzled 
and  astonished  mortal  on  earth.  Don’t  miss 
getting  one  of  these  genuine  laugh  producers. 
Perfectly  harmless,  and  never  misses  doing  its 
work. 

Price  20  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
WOXFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W„  2641#  St.,  N.  T 


THE  FRIGHTFUL  RATTLESNAKE! 


C 


To  all  appearance  it  is  a 
harmless  piece  of  coiled 
paper  with  a  mouth- 
i  ^  piece  attachment,  but 
ft  upon  placing  it  to  one's 
J  ^  in  o  u  t  h,  and  blowing 
into  the  tube,  an  Imita¬ 
tion  snake  over  two 
feet  in  length  springs  out  of  the  roll  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  producing  a  whistling,  flut¬ 
tering  sound  that  would  frighten  a  wild  In¬ 
dian.  We  guarantee  our  rattlesnake  not  to 
bite,  but  would  not  advise  you  to  play  the 
joke  on  timid  women  or  delicate  children. 
Each  snake  packed  in  a  box.  Price,  10c.;  3 
for  25c.,  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  and  other 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As 
each  figure  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print¬ 
ing  the  figures  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  With  each  set  of  figures  we 
send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  ink  pad  and 
full  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  the  most  amusing  ana  entertaining 
novelty  gotten  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Rubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  10c.,  3  sets  for  25c.,  one  dozes 
90c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’kljra,  N.  X. 


THE  FjuvGER  THROUGH  THE  HAT. 

Having  borrowed  a  hat  from 
your  friend,  push  your  finger 
through  the  crown  of  it,  and  it 
is  seen  to  move  about.  Though 
very  amusing  to  others,  the  owner  of  the  hat 
does  not  see  the  joke,  but  thinks  it  meanness 
to  destroy  his  hat;  yet  when  it  is  returned  it 
b  perfectly  uninjured.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMATIC  COPYING  PENCIL. 

The  importance  of 
carrying  a  good  re¬ 
liable  pencil  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here. 
It  is  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  with  us  alL 
The  holder  or  this  pencil  is  beautifully 

nickeled  with  grooved  box-wood  hsmdle,  giv¬ 
ing  a  firm  grip  in  writing;  the  pencil  auto* 
matically  supplies  the  lead  as  needed  while 
a  box  of  these  long  leads  are  given  with  each 
pencil.  The  writing  of  this  pencil  Is  indelible 
the  same  as  ink,  and  thus  can  be  used  in 
writing  letters,  addressing  envelopes,  etc. 

Bills  of  account  or  Invoices  made  out  with 
this  pencil  can  be  copied  the  same  as  if  copy¬ 
ing  ink  was  used.  It  is  the  handiest  pencil 
on  the  market;  you  do  not  require  a  knife 
to  keep  it  sharp;  it  is  ever  ready,  ever  safe, 
and  just  the  thing  to  carry. 

Price  of  pencil,  with  box  of  leads  complete,  only 
10c. ;  3  for  25c. ;  one  dozen  90c.  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTF  CO.,  20  W.  2645*  St .  N.  Y. 


WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

H.-  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Z. 

HOT  AIR  CARDS 

There  are  8  cards  in  a 
pack.  They  are  nicely 
printed  on  good  bristol- 
board,  and  contain  the 
funniest  literature  ever 
composed,  such  as  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Huggem,  h  u  g- 
gtng  and  kissing  done  in  the  very  latest 
style,”  a  Liar’s  License,  a  membership  card 
for  the  Down  and  Out  Club,  and  other  com¬ 
ical  poetry  and  prose.  Every  card  guaran¬ 
teed  to  make  the  girls  giggle,  the  boys  to 
laugh,  and  the  old  folks  to  roar.  If  you  are 
looking  for  fun,  get  a  pack. 

Price  10  cents  a  pack,  by  mail,  post-paid 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  YOU 


TO  READ 


“Moving  Picture  Stories” 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stand; 

WPPRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 

Now  portraits  of  aotors  and  actresses  every  week 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 


EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  In  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  In  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  the  latest  number  issued. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 


